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i Friend of the Family 
; Hits a Few Keys 


_ By William Hopson 


ei: Pa: 5 


TO 1946: 


We sincerely regret that 
much of the material you 
have submitted in your last 
12 installments was not 
acceptable. This rejection 
does not imply lack of orig- 
inality on your part. Per- 
haps some other planets will 
be interested in your coal 
strikes, meat shortages, 
and atom bombs. Hereafter 
please enclose sufficient 
postaze for return. 
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no Will Bell The Cat?--and improve radio 
_ Technique for the Semi-Pro vy 2oy Hinigoss 
You Are Not Alone -- Learn About the Author's League 





MARY HAD A LETTE 


Mary had a little kale 
And O she loved it so, 
But everywhere that Mary went, 


The kale was sure to go. 


ARY, you see, was a writer and, being modest, was afraid she wasn't very good. 

She had so much to learn! So she made a list of critics who offer to help writers 
and studied it carefully. At the very top of the list was the name of a critic and teacher 
who she knew led his profession. His reputation as an authority on writing and a builder 
of literary careers was so great that it scared Mary; she assumed that by this time he 
must be interested only in geniuses. His fees, she suspected, must be a dollar a minute 
or something. 

These fears led Mary to seek help from a critic at the bottom of the list. We're 
both beginners, she sighed; he'll understand me, and won't charge much, and when I've 
absorbed all his inexperience and errors, I'll be ready for the really good critic at the 
top of the list. 

Oh Mary! Dear, dear Mary, what reasoning! That's where your kale goes—and goes. 
You're not getting a bargain. You forget: it takes two to make a bargain and only one 
gets it. 

Listen, Mary: your top critic is good mainly because he has mastered the art of 
teaching beginners. There are so many of you! He knows about the kale too. He 
charges less than most because he doesn't fumble. His toughest job is correcting wrong 
ideas learned from others. And he has no geniuses on hand at the moment. His special- 
ity is beginners and writers in trouble. Your inquiry will be answered personally and 
promptly. Send for our free pamphlet, "Literary Services." 

The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is only $5. 
The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact 
or fiction. For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact 
books on request. Our own representative in New York submits manuscripts. Orders now 
being taken for my new book, "The Technique of the Novel," to be published soon by 
Lippincott's, price $3. Gl enrollments accepted. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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Juvenile Books 
Sir: 

The Lewis Kohrs Company, Publishers, of 
Berkeley, California, announce a 1947 publish- 
ing program of illustrated books in the enter- 
tainment field and activity books for pre-school 
children. We have manuscript material at hand, 
but are always on the lookout for the author- 
illustrator with a happy idea. Payment by 
royalty. 

See “I'll Bet You 
get an idea of the 
looking for. 


Can’t,”’ just published, to 
kind of material we are 


Lewis Paut Kours, Manager. 


Boots and Checks 


Sirs: 

I should like to report my first sale and the 
almost miraculous circumstances which led to it. 

Since my discharge from the Army, I had 
written and submitted haphazardly. Then one 
morning in April, 1946, I found a sample copy 
of the Wrirer’s Dicest in my mail box. That 
little magazine gave me the boost I needed and 
I began writing tenaciously. After six months 
of applying myself to the task, I made my first 
sale to Boots. This was quickly followed by four 
more sales to the same magazine. None of the 
works are masterpieces and I won’t retire on the 
checks, but thanks to WriTER’s Dicest and its 
stimulating advice and encouragement, I really 
went to work and finally broke into print. 

Another important point in connection with 
my first sale is, if I had not seen Boots listed 
in WD’s Writer’s Market Department, I would 
never have heard of the magazine and Id still 
be looking for my first check. That is only the 
material aid Writer’s Dicest has given me. 
I could never adequately itemize the spiritual aid. 


RussEeL_t NEWBOLD, 
4286 Park Avenue, 
Bronx 57, New York City. 


NYC Writers 


Sir: 

Would you kindly give us would-be Scribblers 
an inch or two of Forum space? We’re a young, 
lively bunch of amateur and beginning writers 
who'd like a few more in our category to join 
the ranks. 

Anyone with a sincere 
writing and SELLING is 
at the address below. 

The Scribblers’ Club, 

c/o GERTRUDE SCHLEIER, Secretary, 
36 Attorney Street, 

New York 2, N. Y. 


st 12th St., 


interest in creative 
invited to contact us 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


22 Eas 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 1. 


Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 


“Before completing the N.I.A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate assignment to do 
another. After successive feature sto- 
ries, | am now working into fiction 
field. Previous to enrolling, I had 
never written a line for publication.’ 
—Gene E. ng 116 West Ave. 


8 


28, Los Angeles, Cal. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’? Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


» Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
riter lere your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
ned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
a or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
ries to absorb. The ! A. aims to teach you to express 
your own natural style. You work in your own 
nm your own time 
1 week you receive actual newspaper- type assignments 
ugh you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
re then returned to us and we put them _— - 
to speak. Faults are pointed out. ugge 
Soon you discover you are getting ant feel” 
professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
1. You can see where you are going. 
WwW hen a magazine returns a story, 
one sel dom knows the real reason for 
they have no time to 
constructive cri sm. 
N, A. tells you hin you 
re wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to sv iccess- 
observation, 


There is no surer way 


’ 





VETERANS: 
This course 
approved 
for 


’ 
taking this test. Veterans 
1 the coupon below and see what 

sditors think about you. News- 
stitute of America, One Park 


1 Training. 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 














Newspaper Institute of America. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised ip 
Waiter’s Dicest, December. 
Mr. § 
Mrs. 
Miss ( 
Address 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. |. 
All correspondence confidential No salesman will call. 


Bill of Rights. 
7-W-566. 
Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America, 





Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features 
1. How to "dig up" and write magazine fillers 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazi ne 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE” explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

"THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a “must for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00. 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 


COLLABORATIVE yg ee 
Monthly, $7.50, or single criticism, ghos plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; ZT to 3M; $3 to 5M, CHIC CACO CL ASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


HO Ww! (Basic Technique). .....+sss0. 1. 











! s 
S PLOT! (Plots for everything . 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
5—WRITERS: L TO EARN! (Advance orders) 


MILDRED |. REID 
21314%2 Ridge Blvd. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 
$0.50 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
—— in — Louisiana history, thesis 

» editing. 


— CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
534 Governor Nicholls Street, New Orleans 16, La. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICES in WESTERN CANADA 


Critical Reading Editorial Appraisal 
Collaboration Typing Ghosting 


Individualized Attention 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island British Columbia 





Evanston, Illinois 




















SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Wneg ABC's: nay’ te, learn onay to write and. tan 


scri Past a buspeie 4 low conte 100 ‘000 
> for a 8: ’ 
taught st, preparation in leading offices and C' ay, Service. ead for 
free et, Speedwriting, Dept, 6712-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 156. 







Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITER’S 


You tell him off, Mrs. Switzen 


The so-called readers comment on the AAA 
your November issue is sensational. These 
must be mind readers, as the AAA 
out in detail—and hasn’t as yet— 
1 wrote the letters. Maybe they 
sed a crystal ball instead « pen. Also, I'll bet 
letters—like that obviously 
ed by one “Sarah Switzen,” were 
the WrRITER’s Dicest office. 
e of the record, Mr. Howard Spring 
1e Cain plan i in the Screen Writers 
Bulletin, before he starts asking so many foolish 
questions. For one thing, the AAA does NOT act 
as an agent, nor does it replace the agent. As for 
those jerks who see red when you mention AAA, 
let me call their attention to a statement at the 
end of the Cain article in the Screen Writer, 
which states that the aim of the plan is to make 
pitalists of all writers. 
I’d suggest the -WriTER’s Dicest get the latest 
orm of the AAA—and from an authority on it, 
like the Screen Writers Guild—and print it. of 
course, I know you won’t, because the WriTER’s 
DiceEsT, in the final analysis, represents the view- 
point of the publishers . . . since you publish four 
or five other mags. However, I believe all writers 
should get a copy of the plan, study it, and see 
what it really does. I mean really study it, not 
through the red haze the Hearst papers have 
given it. In actual practice, the AAA would bene- 
fit all writers, big names and beginners. Sure, 
there’s things that have to be ironed out, but 
crying “Communist,” “free enterprise,” ‘foreign 
agent,” and the rest of the nonsense, merely 
clouds the issue. I double dare you to print this! 


MICHAEL SINCLAIR 


WRITER'S DIGEST was the only writer's maga- 
zine, and we believe one of two or three publications 
that published a complete detailed article about 
the AAA by one of its proponents ("Revolution by 
Wesley Haynes, October, 1946). In the same issue 
the Digest also reprinted an editorial in favor of the 
AAA from the Screen Writer.—Ed. 
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Paul, Jr. 
Sir: 

Oh joyous day! To think that Paul Gallico, 
oops, the Paul Gallico actually went to DeWitt 
Clinton High School. 

I thought Paul Gallico might be interested to 
know that Clinton is no longer located at 10th 
Avenue. Yup, we’ve moved—about a score ago— 
and to Mosholu Parkway and Paul Avenue. 
Where? Why in the Bronx, of course, you 
furriner! 

Gallico said he had to wait ’til he was twenty- 
one to sell his first pulp. In about two or three 
weeks I’m receiving two checks from America’s 
Crime & Mystery Magazine for two mysteries. 
And my age? Well, let’s not get personal bud, 
but just for the record ’tis a wee bit younger than 
that 21. Ha! 

G. J. Ianitzxy, 
2111 Hughes Avenue, 
New York 57, N. Y. 
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$10,000 Evangelical Christian Fiction Contest 
Sir: 


The Zondervan Publishing House is inaugurat- 
ing a ten thousand dollar International Christian 
Fiction contest to secure evangelical Christian 
novel material it was announced by Theodore W. 
Engstrom, Editor of the Publishing House here. 

Three prizes will be awarded by the Publish- 
ing House for the best manuscripts submitted 
between now and December 31, 1948. The first 
prize is $7,500; the second $2,000, and the 
third is $500. 

Rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. Only evangelical Christian fiction manu- 

scripts, with a minimum of 50,000 words 

and a maximum of 100,000 words, will be 
considered in this $10,000 prize contest. 

2. Manuscripts must be postmarked no later 

than midnight, December 31, 1948. 

Author may select any theme. 

The judges’ decision will be final. 

Anyone not an employee of the Zondervan 

Publishing House is eligible. 

6. Author guarantees to publisher, in submit- 
ting manuscript, that it is original and 
hitherto unpublished. 

7. The publishers reserve the right to publish 
any story submitted on a regular royalty 
basis. 

8. In the event that no manuscript submitted 
is of the quality meriting such an award, 
the publishers reserve the right to dis- 
qualify the manuscripts. 

9. All manuscripts must be typewritten, dou- 
ble-spaced on one side of an 8'2x11 inch 
sheet of paper. 

10. Address manuscripts to 

The Editors 

$10,000 International Fiction Contest 
Rondervan Publishing House 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


re oo 


Good for Hazel 
Sir: 

In reply to your query as to whether there 
ARE any other editors save Margulies I want 
to say here and now there is a wonderful person 
in one Hazel Berge who is also an editor i ee 
Modern Romances! 

We took occasion to visit her at her editorial 
office on Madison Ave. thereby discovering for 
ourselves one of the most human and grandest 
persons to compliment this earth! 

She spent long hours with us, trying to help 
us in our writing, pointing out our weaknesses 
and then patting us on the back, so to speak. 
If all editors were made of the same cloth, what 
an encouraging world! 

I am a writer and have sold stuff, but I have 
tried to do my very best because she makes you 
ashamed of anything less than your best. 

All this I say in deepest sincerity and in 
gratitude to a woman, not merely an editor, who 
has helped me immeasurably and who, I am sure 
has certainly helped others. 

JANE RINGLER, 
2818 Norwood Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, inexpensive 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Solve Your Rejection Problems 
Send a card today for yearly criticism service rates: 
Individuals or Writing Groups. 


HIGHLAND PARK P. O. BOX 3471 
DETROIT 3 MICHIGAN 








P OLIV OP E — our friend in our need 
= ag age equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
y eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
ow postage and eaters ae more than its cost, 
Polivope, size 81/2x11", expand for book length scripts, or 


spread out for odd size ‘carte 2ons. 
rice $1.00 a group of 20 ponsam, either of two styles— 


Pp 
Roundtrip or Combination Mai 
dime brings full size trial Polivopes and —F information. 
De 


Approved by the U. S. Post Office 
When Polivope's unused—we both ioe. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 








_-FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
I’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send for 
details and FREE LESSON. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Ving, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price ag check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U.S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U.S. $) money order. Foreign, $5.00, U.S. $, money 
ote or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 

action. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


B 
PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book of sensational stories and startling 
facts of value to every writer. $1 per copy. 
PAUL D. HOSIER 


Box 1255 El Paso, Texas 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional =e stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 





218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


- BIG DIMES’ WORTH! 


Here's Something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each ! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
To Syndicate What You Write 
To Criticize Your Own Story 
To Protect Your Story Idea 
To Write A Book In Six Days 
Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Writing Self-Taught 
To Write Your Life Story 
To Choose a Success Pen Name 
1 To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 
free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 


Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 434, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


ELEANOR KING ¢ 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 . 

NEW YORK 18 
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The AAA 


The letter by Mr. Howard Spring of Los 
Angeles, which you published in the November 
WrirTer’s DicEst, is as cute a job of attempted 
obfuscation on the AAA issue as I’ve run across 
yet, and I’ve run across some dillies, not only 
in Editor & Publisher and the Hearst press, but 
in a lot of other publications, 

Now the angle that hits me hardest in con- 
nection with this controversy is the fact that the 
people who are screaming loudest against the 
AAA are publishers, motion picture and radio 
producers, and their trained seals. 

On the other hand, an awful lot of writers, 
including some guys who never voted anything 
but a straight Republican ticket in their lives, 
go for the AAA like starving babies attacking 
bottles of warmed milk. 

There’s something wrong with that picture, 
brother, and it doesn’t smell like the AAA to 
me. It simply isn’t possible that all the writers 
who are working to establish the AAA are com- 
plete dopes, while the only smart people are 
those working against it. There must be other 
reasons, and I don’t mean any gigantic plot on 
the part of a handful of writers to turn the coun- 
try into a Russian colony via communism. After 
all, the Republicans are in the saddle now, and 
anyone who believes the commies are still run- 
ning the show had better run, not walk, to the 
nearest psychiatrist. 

However, I suppose there are a lot of guys 
and gals who are honestly confused about the 
AAA, especially if they haven’t had access to 
the “Screen Writer,’ where the proposition first 
appeared, and thus have to depend on people 
like Mr. Spring for their information. For al- 
though Mr. Spring claims to be honestly con- 
fused, it struck me after reading his letter that 
he was not so much confused as deliberately 
confusing. 

To begin with, Mr. Spring implies that he has 
read James Cain’s “prospectus” on the AAA. 
From this reading he claims to have found “a 
fistful of legitimate grounds for doubting the 
value of the proposed Authority to its clients,” 
and goes on to list same by number. 

Now I, too, have read what Cain wrote about 
the AAA proposition. I read in the “Screen 
Writer,” and I read it carefully. .... The AAA 
boils down simply to an effort on the part of 
working writers to keep various enterprisers from 
nogging all the individual rights under a copy- 
right. These working writers believe that when 
they create a literary property which has value 
in a number of different fields, the writer, not 
the enterpriser, should be the one to cash in 
on these separate rights in each field where the 
property has value. They still believe that the 
enterpriser is entitled to as much profit as he 
can get out of whatever individual right he ex- 
ploits. What they don’t like, and what they are 
fighting, is the present practice of many enter- 
prisers in refusing to deal with a writer unless 
the writer relinquishes claim to all rights under 
the deal. In motion pictures and radio, this 
leads to a dog-in-the-manger attitude on the part 
of the producers, because as a rule they do noth- 
ing with the subsidiary rights and refuse to let 
the writer do anything with them. In the pub- 
lishing field, it leads to the practice of publishers 
cutting themselves in on various rights without 
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doing anything to earn their. cut. 


If Mr. Spring were a regular reader of 
WriTER’s Dicest, he’d know a little more about 
this than he seems to at present. And if he 
honestly wants to learn more, perhaps he should 
join a writer’s guild—if he’s really a writer. 

W. J. Bowers, 
901 No, Seward St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


© An interesting editorial device, created by the 
editors of the “Screen Writer" in a recent issue, was 
to select condemnatory editorials against the AAA 
mostly from those newspapers and individuals who 
are associated in the minds of liberals with illiberal 
thinking. Thus, by the device of bracketing, it would 
appear as though ALL publications who opposed 
the AAA were illiberal in their editorial policies. 
In furtherance of this piece of “propaganda by 
bracketing," one of the “fellow traveler" organiza- 
tions sent us a mimeographed sheet compiling edi- 
torials in publications who voiced opinions against 
the AAA, along with opinions of individuals against 
the AAA who are noted for their racial prejudice. 
The idea was to make it seem as though anyone 
belonging to a minority group would find allied 
against him, as opponents of the AAA, many of the 
same individuals whom he believes are allied against 
his own racial minority. The routine communist de- 
vice of malicious selection is a crooked vote getter, 
but effective.—Ed. 


Odd Botkins 
Sir: 

I will pay for short items regarding historical 
trees. If you know of a tree with a history, send 
me a short sketch about it. Your information 
may be in the form of newspaper clippings or 
personal notes, so long as it is strictly authentic. 
_I_am interested, not in the tree’s botanical 
significance, but rather in the way it has affected 
an incident in history. Any human interest at- 
tached thereto is important, but secondary. 


Include some kind of picture, if ‘possible, 
though it needn’t be one suited to reproduction, 
and if you wish it can be returned later. I 
want only to know what the tree looks like. 

Send as many entries as you wish. I will pay 
$1.00 each for all items accepted. Those not ac- 
ceptable will be returned, provided stamps are 
enclosed. 

CHARLES CARSON 
601 So. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding origina! stories, 


books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 


“merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Phone Ki. 5819 








BOOK AUTHORS! 


SAVE TIME—EFFORT—MONEY BY US- 
ING OUR MESSENGER SERVICE. NEW 
YORK CITY ONLY. POSTAL BRINGS 
DETAILS. 

SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street New York 33, N. Y. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N, Y. 








POETS 


Send _self-addresged stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
ee AM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SEL F HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 

















STORIES 
NOVELS ID) 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


¢ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
¢ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


e 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
¢ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 








If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and 
he vpn sending your manuscript, 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 


Manuse 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


ript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

e 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 

Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘“‘My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 








Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten Easy Lessons 


FOR BEGINNERS 


All the answers by experienced oto rk Writer 
Not a long drawn out cours 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited number. Mail check or M. 0. today 


LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 





corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 
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Steve Fisher 
Sir: 

Jim Cain, of course, is an all right one hun- 
dred percent guy, certainly not at all Leftish, 
and I am convinced that he is utterly sincere 
in trying to bring about better conditions for 
writers in general through his AAA proposal. 

I am not so sure, though, about the motives 
of some others here in Hollywood who so strongly 
back the plan; and I think your editorial ap- 
pended to Mr. Haynes’ article was a _ very 
healthy thing for all concerned. I believe, as 
you do, that the whole thing should be thor- 
oughly thrashed out. 

As for myself, I have felt that writers here 
in America were extremely well paid. In fact 
I have marvelled that a guy like myself with no 
background to speak of, could do so well in so 
short a time. However, I happen to know that 
Jim Cain did get a very bad break on 2 of his 
properties; and I realize that unlike myself 
there are writers who write slowly and perhaps 
in their life times will have only 3 or 4 really 
big properties (i.e., plays, novels) and there- 
fore deserve to make as much from them as 
possible, which they are not able to do under 
the present set-up. I personally have always 
felt after selling a property, ‘Well, the well fills 
up again every morning—I have more where 
that came from.” But this is not true of a 
great many creative artists who have only a few 
precious hits in a life time. There is merit in 
the idea that a literary property should be 
leased for 7 years rather than sold outright. 
The argument comes over who is to preside 
over the authority. The AAA has reiterated 
over and over that no restriction will be placed 
on the editorial content of an individual’s writ- 
ing . . . but many apparently have very good 
reason to suspect this statement. They know that 
in pre-election politics everything is promised, 
and that the bite comes later. The idea, then, 
is to nip in the bud authority over writing that 
will enslave it. I believe that if there is any 
real way to assure writers that as far as they 
are concerned nothing will change except that 
they will realize more money from what they 
write there will be no opposition. 

But I am really writing this letter to call you 
to task for a very broad, unthinking statement 
you made in your editorial. You said there are 
many writers in Hollywood making a thousand 
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dollars a week who are ashamed of what they 
write. 

This is not true, unless the writers are writ- 
ing B pictures. I only thought of this possi- 
bility because a grand a week isn’t too high a 
salary out here. But to say that writers writing 
films are ashamed of their work is the typical 
Cincinnati-Cottage in Maine attitude for which 
you should be ashamed. 

You might as well say there are many writers 
getting a thousand a month out of the slick 
magazines who are ashamed of what they write. 


Please don’t tell me that magazine writing is 
“different” from scenario writing because I 
have done a great deal of both . . . and unless 
I can be proud of what I write, then I will not 
write it. I have no apologies for “Lady in the 
Lake,’ the new Robert Montgomery film which 
will be in your town before Christmas; nor for 
“Dead Reckoning,’ the new Humphry Bogart 
starrer I wrote last summer, and certainly I 
am proud of “Gallant Man,” the Frank Borzage 
picture Don Ameche stars in, which to me is 
the fulfillment of a dream to see screened. I 
am proud of all these things and glad I wrote 
them, and I want everybody in the world to 
know I wrote them. Is that being ashamed? 

Starting in “Ladies’ Home Journal’ soon is 

a new serial story by Martha Cheavens, who 
wrote “Penny Serenade” (an Academy Award 
film the year it was made). It is called “The 
Ringing Stars” . . . and it is a beautiful, simple 
story of a man who lost his faith in God, and 
through little people whom he helped, gained 
it back. I had the privilege of writing the 
screenplay of this story for Frank Borzage. I 
won’t be ashamed of it, either. 
“ You can write well in pictures, and the way 
you want to write. Oh, I know it’s hard, you 
must go through a lot first, and there are people 
out here (writers) who dog their work; there 
are incompetents who follow other incompetents 
onto scripts until the final version is by eighteen 
guys . . . but once you have the confidence of 
the people who make pictures, it is like any- 
thing else—for once you have that, you have 
freedom of your typewriter, and they say: en- 
tertain us. Write as you please. 

I am not ashamed of any of these properties, 
and I am no prouder of “Winter Kill” than I 
am of “Gallant Man” or “Lady in the Lake; 
I do not think my novel “Ronnie Harper,’ 
though I worked long and hard on it, is better 
than “The Ringing Stars’ which I adapted 
from Miss Cheavens’ great novel. If you are a 
real writer, then all of the things you write are 
written honestly, and all are one and the same 
thing—an expression of yourself, and whatever 
experience and talent that you have. I don’t 
believe any writer who writes should be ashamed 
of anything . . . whether it’s in Paris Nights, 
Christian Fiction, or one of the blood and 
thunder half a cent a word fourth string pulps. 
It represents the best that he can do at the 
time, and you shouldn’t condemn him for it. 
I was never ashamed of my pulp stories . . . 


Steve FIsHER, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 
Culver City, California. 
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Exit...SELLING WRITER 
Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


Beginners who came to us as students had 
no particular talent—but they did know 
that the commercial tricks in the fiction 
writing business can be learned. That is why 
many of them have sold and continue to 
sell . . . their commercial fiction foundation 
is solid! 

“Right now | feel like a new building with 
sturdy and complicated scaffolding and sup- 
ports all around the outside," writes S.S.W. 
student Gladys Matheson, of Michigan 
... "The foundation was well laid and the 
building was wrought with greatest care.” 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. S.S.W. is a course in commercial 
fiction writing. It is not academic, it doesn't teach 
you to write “artistic” stories, it doesn't deal in ab- 
stractions. It does utilize the short cuts in the com- 
mercial fiction business that professionals know and 
that uninstructed beginners have no 6pportunity to 
learn about. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks, We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the 
famous writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, 
realistic and practical result of the author's experi- 
ence in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. TRIAL 
AND ERROR is included with the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved 
and approved course in commercial fiction writing. 
It will tell you about the students who started selling 
while they were still working with us, and others who 
have established themselves in the writing field. Most 
of the sales were made through our selling agent, 
one of the best in the business, who will handle your 
salable course stories on a straight 10% commission 
basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your 
successful writing career, as it has been for others. 
Clip it, fill it, and send it. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) yu are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ---------~- PENNSYLVANIA 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
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Doubleday Opens San Francisco Office 
Sir: 

The growing importance of the Pacific Coast, 
not only as an outlet for books but as one of 
the nation’s best sources of book manuscripts, has 
recently claimed the attention of publishers, and 
various steps have been taken to cultivate this 
fertile field. Latest evidence of the westward- 
looking trend among publishers is the announce- 
ment that Doubleday and Company, Inc., is 
opening a fully-staffed, autonomous West Coast 
editorial office. Located at 522 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, the new office is designed to 
render complete editorial services to the writers 
of the far West, including the Rocky Mountain 
states, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The new office will be under the direction of 
Howard S. Cady, recently returned to the Dou- 
bleday editorial department in New York after 
serving with OSS and the Army. He will be as- 
sisted by Alfred Meyers, former buyer for the 
book department of the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, and Eleanor Rattigan of Washington, D. 
C. Two western writers will be associated with 
the enterprise: Oscar Lewis as an editor, with 
headquarters in San Francisco; and Stewart 
Holbrook as editorial field representative, cover- 
ing the Pacific northwest. 

BENN HALL, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
14 West 47th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., 
Circle 6-1700. 


Boys’ Life 
Sir: 

We have observed that our old rate of two 
cents a word is still being carried by Writers’ 
magazines. As a matter of fact, Boys’ Life has 
been paying three cents a word and over for a 
number of years. 

Right now Boys’ Life is in the market for 
lively adventure stories with plenty of clean-cut 
action, and for humorous fiction suited to the 
American boy in his late teens. The preferred 
length is 3,500 words. Will pay better rates for 
shorter stories. 

Irvinc Crump, Managing Editor, 
2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N 


Fiction Fiction 
Sir: 

I would appreciate it very much if you would 
inform your readers that Western Family is very 
much interested in s@curing a story of approxi- 
mately 5,000 words which could be run as a two- 
part serial. 

It is against our policy to use fiction which is 
concerned with murder or violence of any sort. 
However, the material would need to have a 
very definite breaking point at between 2000 and 
2500 words. 

Our rate varies from 2% to 5 cents per word 
and payment is made on acceptance. A report 
on manuscripts will be made within three weeks. 

Thank you so much for your cooperation. 

Western Family, 
Auprey Lyons, Editor. 
1300 North Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
. Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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manuscript criticism. . . 
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obligation? 
Well, 


offer’ 


prove 


One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
Of course, you would. But you may say, 
‘That simply isn’t possible.”” 
that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
> on MI’s famous writing course, 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 
This means that you can get for 3a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text 
plus a vaiuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of wor 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
your written expression. 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will 
want to go on with the course after seeing it that we 
can afford this unusual plan. 
is yours to keep without obligation. 
and mail with one dollar, today. 
VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 


This is material you 


The material we send 





The Magazine Institute, 
Piaza, Rockefeller Center, New York ‘20, 


> Please send free catal< 
enclose one dollar tor sample writing course 


o material 
with the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


dress 
(Correspondence confidential. 


Inc, 5010-2, SO Rockefeller 


No salesman will call). 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 














The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 

MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Also given are the,names and addresses of 



















“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 














Writer’s Digest 


Writer’s Market.” 





Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


The new 1947 issue of The 
Writer's Market will be ready 
on or before January Ist, 1947. 
Order now as this issue is 
practically sold out prior to 
publication. 
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An Old Friend of the Family 
Hits a Few Keys 


By WILLIAM HOPSON 


1931, when I happened across a stray 

copy of Wrirer’s Dicest somebody 
had left in the local post office. I picked 
the thing up, took it home and started 
reading. 

It wasn’t the turning point, as they say 
in the books. I’d “wanted” to write for 
years. But things were different that day. 
I’d just got home from several years of 
knocking .around the country, a lot of it 
jumping parachutes at county fairs. I had 
the week before made a final jump for 
three dollars, and said the hell with it. 

I remember that copy of ‘the Wrirer’s 
DicEST quite well because of an editorial 
about would-be writers. One line said .. . 
“and janitors who hope to win the Fred- 
erick Stokes $10,000 novel prize... .” 

I ought to remember. In spite of the 
Depression, in vogue at that time, I’d man- 
aged to land a $40-a-month job as a jani- 
tor. So that afternoon while sweeping under 
school house classroom seats and down the 


hallways I thought I’d win the Stokes 


[ WAS on a blustery October day in 





‘ 
award. I figured a month to write the prize ~ 


winner, six months to get it published, 
$100,000 for the movie rights—after which 
I'd retire (at the age of 24), get an edu- 
cation, and become a real writer. 

My seventh-grade education just couldn’t 
cope with enough verbs, adjectives, and 
nouns necessary to fill in three hundred 
sheets of clean white paper. So I wound 
up with an alleged short short and sent it 
to Liberty magazine—whose readers just as 
promptly sent it back again. I doubt if 
they read more than the first line. 

I still have the script. It’s typed on tablet 
paper, no name or number of words on it, 
no margins to speak of, and sprinkled with 
misspelled words. (For that matter, I still 
misspell a few now and then.) Its subject 
matter concerned a carnival roustabout who 
brutally murdered his employer in a 
robbery, ducked into a tent to hide for a 
few minutes, and wound up in the coils of 
a 33-foot python which had arrived just 
that afternoon. 

Nice entertainment, don’t you think? 
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So the story came back, leaving me 
shocked; dazed, and sick in the midriff. I 
went around for the next week, scowling, 
sullen, and salving my wounded vanity by 
painting beautiful mind pictures of the day 
when the editors of Liberty would come 
beseechingly on bended knees with hands 
clasped supplicatingly, pleading forgiveness 
and could they please buy some of the 
famous “you-know-who’s” stories? (That 
was fifteen years ago, and though I’ve sold 
Liberty .since then, they haven’t, dog-gone 
’em, got down on their knees yet.) 

I went back at the typewriter, trying to 
figure out “plots.” Plots stumped me. I 
hadn’t the faintest idea how to get an- 
other one together, and didn’t have sense 
enough to read and study any magazines. 
I started recounting some parachute jump- 
ing thrills; and, though’they were crudely 
done, Popular Aviation magazine (now 
Flying) bought one true experience article 
after another. Any writer who has sold 
even a one-dollar filler will understand how 


I felt. 


But I still wanted to write “stories.” 
Westerns, I decided. I was born in the 
Texas cow country, my father had been 
a hard bitten cowtown lawyer who about 
half the time got fined for throwing law 
books in the courtroom, and I knew every 
Hopalong Cassidy book by heart. So west- 
erns they would be, but not the kind pub- 
lished in all the magazines. No matter how 
much I had loved Hopalong Cassidy, I 
knew such stories actually weren’t too true 
to life. I would startle the editors and 
bring joy to their hearts by writing real 
life westerns. After all, hadn’t I seen a 
Texas sheriff shoot down a man at a dance 
one night, pulling the .45 Army-style pistol 
out of his hip pocket instead of a thonged- 
down holster? And the saloons. There 
would be no fights or shootings in saloons. 
Hard working cow punchers in real life 
worked from dawn to dusk and had little 
time to loaf in saloons like tiiey did in 
western stories. 

That part of the fifteen years was about 
the most agonizing any writer ever put in. 
It wasn’t until six years Jater, when I finally 
sold Leo Margulies my first acceptable short 
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for $35, did I suddenly wake up to a 
ghastly realization. 

Editors were like grocery clerks. They 
were buying beans by the sack, putting 
them up in neat packages, and selling them 
at a profit. It made no difference if the 
clerks didn’t like red beans. If the custo- 
mer was satisfied, who gave a damn as long 
as the profits showed in the cash register? 

That’s something that many writers learn 
quickly and others never learn. That an 
editor is buying a raw product, selling it 
as a finished product to satisfied customers, 
making a profit for his boss and, thereby, 
keeping his job. Let’s digress a moment 
and take an example: suppose that you 
read True Story every month. You spend 
your money because you expect to be enter- 
tained by a certain type of character facing 
a certain type of problem. Now suppose 
that you bought your copy one month and 
found yourself reading a dyed-in-the-wool 
pulp murder yarn or a shoot-’em-up-Pete 
western. 

You would, of course, go wild. You 
would feel, and justly so, that you’d been 
swindled. Subscriptions by the score would 
be cancelled and the editor would get the 
pants fired off himself. 

So, after several years of muddling 
around making hit and miss sales to every- 
thing from fillers to Esquire pieces, I 
learned about a thing called “slanting” a 
story. That meant that instead of over- 
whelming the editor with something “dif- 
ferent”—and which he doesn’t give a damn 
about unless it’s a minor classic—to write 
something as near as possible to what he’s 
publishing. The average editor of either 
pulp or slick is not a gambler, either with 
his boss’s money or his own job. Each 
week or month he’s turning out a finished 
product that’s making a certain amount of 
profit for the firm from which he draws his 
pay check. He’s happy, the boss is happy, 
the re\ders are happy. Why should he 
jeopardize a part of it all by publishing 
your “different” -story? The answer is that 
he’s not an Eager Beaver and prefers to let 
things run along in the same smooth 
groove. 
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Every once in a while one of our old, old friends sends in a 5-page single- 


spaced letter and we pass it around the office and everybody has a go at it. 


It's a shame to file such letters because they represent the life and spirit of 


free lancing. They don't teach anybody anything, and they aren't literature 


but they could, we think, let a few isolated people who aren't in the social 


swim of the publishing business know how the boys talk, how they feel and 


what's buzzing around in their heads. 


Many Digest readers are in New York and Hollywood and Chicago, but 


some are a few miles from a whistle stop, as far as professional publishing 


contacts go. For these good friends we like to publish a piece now and 


then, au naturel, so if a compatriot ever bit them, they'd know who it was. 


And, if he’s an average editor, he loves 
the writer who’ll understand that and turn 
in material laid in that same smooth 
groove. There are, of course,- exceptions 
to this rule but they are, on the whole, few 
and far between. 

So nineteen out of twenty writers who 
would sell to popular magazines should 
slant. The twentieth is born with some- 
thing different in his way of thinking and 
putting such thoughts on paper. It enables 
him to break all the rules and still romp 
through fistfuls of editoral checks. William 
Saroyan is a good example, even if the big 
time newspaper columnists are calling him 
the sorehead soldier following publication 
of S’s Wesley Jackson book. 


N 1938, after some seven years of whack- 

ing away at a typewriter and still not 
selling enough to make a living, I gave up 
dreams of getting rich and famous over- 
night by writing something “different” and 
settled down to the business of polishing 
plot technique. Formula. Lay ’em in the 
groove. I had sold just enough stuff that 
was “different” to keep up my hopes. I 
was hitting such miags as Esquire, where 
you got a hell of a lot of prestige and a 
hell of a small amount of money. $75 to 
start and a gradual upward climb to $150. 


But $150 was money in those days. The 
tail end of the depression had not yet dis- 
appeared around the nearest corner. 
Alleged comedians were still cracking 
alleged jokes about prosperity is here, all 
right, but J’m around the corner. Editorial 
budgets were still very limited, rates were 
a half cent a word for pulp, and the editors 
were standing loyally by their “regulars” in 
the matter of spreading thin checks where 
they would do the most good. New writers 
as always, were selling, that is, underselling 
everybody else. I paced the floor and 
cursed all editors bitterly for bouncing my 
stuff when I knew it was as good, or almost 
as good, as stuff they were buying. I wasn’t 
to understand’ until quite some time later 
that if a man had a job open in his plant 
and two men applied, one a stranger and 
the other a former employee, that the 
stranger was out of luck, human nature 
being what it is. ° 

As a stranger, I was pretty much out of 
luck. 

I was‘living over in Venice, not far from 
Santa Monica, sharing an apartment with 
two gas company employees named Dick 
Albert and Tom Blackburn, both of whom 
also were trying to write. They were serv- 
ing a brief apprenticeship on Ed Earl 
Rapp’s stable »f a half dozen tyros. Ed 
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supervised the work of his men, put his 
own name on the okayed product, sold it 
and split fifty-fifty with the author. This 
is not, of course, anything new in the 
author business. The elder Dumas had 
such a stable of writers; and the classic 
story concerning them has to do with the 
morning Papa’Dumas came down to break- 
fast the day after getting a new book pub- 
lished. 

“Have you,” he asked his son, “read my 
latest book ?” 

“No,” replied the son. “Have you?” 

Blackburn went on to become a pulp 
name and Albert dropped out for a few 
years. Recently, however, his name has 
begun cropping up in the mags again. 
Once a writer, always a writer, I say. 

I ran into Jack Woodford about then. 
Jack was quite a hero to me, his apartment 
in Hollywood being some sort of mecca for 
the ogle-eyed would-be’s. I learned a lot, 
but found that Jack’s slam bang cynicism 
towar® editors could be really constructive 
for any tyro who might try to emulate him. 

For no special reason that I can remem- 
ber, I packed my belongings, took them 
home to the desert, and caught a freight 
train to New York to meet editors and 
become a great writer. 

It was March, 1939 and there was plenty 
of snow along the highways where I 
hitched rides the last half of the trip be- 
cause freight trains were too cold and the 
railroad bulls tough. I slept in jails, got 
refused lodgings in Salvation Army hotels 
because of no money, and spent the last 
night out of New York curled around the 
steam radiator in a Pennsylvania county 
poor house. They gave me a breakfast of 
warm mush and bread and a Metro-Gold- 
‘wyn-Mayer film saleman picked me up off 
the snowy highway for the final leg into 
the Big City. When we parted that night 
across the Washington Bridge he gave me 
a dollar. I got a twenty-five cent room in 
a Bowery flophouse, a ten cent breakfast, 
a fifteen cent shave, and went up to see 
my agent. 

I’d run the gamut of paid critics during 
those seven odd years. D’Orsay, Blassin- 
game, Lenniger, and others who now are 
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forgotten because they no longer are in 
business. Their advice was, in most cases, 
good, but I somehow never had been able 
to take it. Years later, when Gus Lenniger 
was handling my output, we were to have 
quite a laugh over the blistering exchange 
of letters, in which I called him about 
everything the law would allow to be sent 
through the mails. 

I went up to see my agent, Ann Elmo, 
with about thirty cents in my pocket. Ann 
was not a pulp agent. She handled slick 
writers and some big ones. But because 
she thought I had possibilities as a slick 
writer she’d taken me on as a client and 
sold my pulp from instructions accompany- 
ing each script to editors she neither knew 
nor had seen. : 

She and Max Becker, her partner, were 
sympathetic—and fast on the trigger. 
Within five minutes I had the loan of a 
portable typewriter and a check large 
enough to keep me out of the streets for a 
week or so. I dumped the typewriter into a 
chilly, ill lighted room down on Third 
Avenue and went over to see Leo Margu- 
lies. I timidly asked the girl if he would 
see me for a few minutes, and Leo’s voice 
said, hell, yes, come in, who is it? 

“What happened to that book length 
novel I wanted you to revise a couple of 
months ago for West? We need it.” 

I told him it was over in my agent’s 
office. He said, “All right. Go to work on 
it. Ill put you through a fifty dollar check 
tomorrow, another next Friday, and an- 
other the following Friday while you work 
on the western.” 

I went down the elevator with my head 
in the clouds. No worries for three weeks. 
On the way across town I stopped in at 
Ann’s place to pick up the script. The 
editor of the now defunct Country Home, 
sister mag to Collier’s, was in the office on 
the hunt for a short short but fast. They 
called me in. My grey suit was pretty much 
of a mess after two weeks of jails, flop 
houses, and poor farms. Ann introduced 
me to Miss Duffy, explained the situation, 
and asked if I could do one right away. 

I had never sold a short short. I figured 
the average writer would, in the long run, 
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"Shall we plod homeward?" 


lose money by attempting such a difficult 
piece of writing within such meager word 
limits. Or maybe the memory of Liberty’s 
first rejection was still around after almost 
eight years. 

But it did so happen that I actually had 
an idea in mind for one. So, trying to be 
nonchalant, I said I guess I could turn one 
out. I went back to the cold room, shiv- 
ered over the typewriter for one hour and 
forty minutes, and came back early that 





afternoon with a 1400 worder. Ann read 
it, liked it, sent it over. Next morning 
Hubert Kelly called her. 

“We like the Hopson story,” he said. 
‘“We’re putting through a check this morn- 
ing for one hundred dollars.” 

Ann is a good agent. She said, “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Kelly, but that story is worth 
more. We'll have to have two hundred.” 

Kelly said okay, two hundred, and I did 
a clog waltz down Fifth Avenue. I had 
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arrived as a big time slick writer. No more 
pulp. Kelly bounced the next four. 


They were, in a way, good ones. I 
met guys like Ed Bodin, Arthur Zagat, 
Tom Curry, A. Leslis, and Art Burks. The 
last time I saw Art was a week before com- 
ing west again. It was on the corner of 
Third Avenue and 42nd Street. He was on 
his way up to Rog Terrill’s office with a 
bundle of scripts under one arm. I had just 
come from the same place, having left a 
bundle. 

We didn’t make much money, any of 
us. Rates were still low, a half cent for 
most writers, but living costs weren’t too 
bad. We got along, scrambling from week 
to week. Leo paid off on Fridays; and 
you could figure every pay day afternoon 
about three o’clock to see Curry, Wheeler- 
Nicholson, Burke, Masur, and a few others 
waiting to file in one by one. Half of us 
collected checks for stuff already written. 
The others were putting the lug on Leo 
for anywhere from fifty to a hundred to 
‘carry us over another week. I did 45,000 
worders for Black Book Detective, Range 
Riders, Mask Rider Western, West, 
flopped miserably on a Phantom yarn, and 
sold some outside stuff. I sold all this stuff 
direct, giving Ann her ten percent and 
borrowing from her when I was broke 
. . . which was most of the time. I wrote 
about a dozen or so book lengths for Leo 
and not once ever collected the full $250 
he was paying in those days. Not after he 
‘ took out what the office had advanced to 
me. 

I learned a lot about writers, editors, 
house policy, the publishing business. I 
learned that no matter how good a partic- 
ular writer or agent might be, they either 
can get along together for the mutual ben- 
efit of both or they can’t. The same held 
true with editors. 

Leo and I got along. He loaned me 
dough, he listened to my troubles, he 
bought some stories and rejected others, 
and his boss made money on every :word 
they bought from me. On the other hand, 
where a fellow like Tom Blackburn got in 
solid with Rogers Terrill as I had gotten 
in with Leo, I just couldn’t get along with 


Terrill. He bought a few stray stories, but 
I always got the impression he considered 
me a third rate writer at best. Once, in a 
sharp exchange of letters over a particular 
story he had rejected, he wrote, “Hell, fella, 
you’ve been in this business long enough 
to know that an editor has to call his shots 
as he sees them.” 

So he called his shots as he saw them, 
turned down most of my yarns, and bought 
my rejects from other editors, telling me 
what swell stories they were. You figure 
out the answer to that one. I’ve only been 
in the business for fifteen years. Terrill is 
inherently a swell fellow, he’s got a guy 
named Mike Tilden who’s about the 
friendliest editor in New York, but we just 
didn’t jell. 

Then there was John Burr over at Street 
& Smith’s Western Story magazine. In 1940 
I sent Burr two of my best western shorts. 
They came back with printed rejection 
slips at a time when I had my name on 
five pulp covers that month. I figured that 
a writer with his name on five mag covers 
rated something better than a printed 
rejection slip, and promptly gave orders to 
my agent that never under any circum- 
stances were future stories of mine to be 
submitted to John Burr. That was almost 
seven years ago and I’ve still held to the 
rule. Burr gets none of my stories. I know 
he isn’t going to lose any sleep over the 
matter, but that’s how I feel and that’s the 
way it’s going to be in the future. The 
hell of it is, a number of men who know 
Burr say he’s a swell guy. Phil Sharpe, the 
gun expert, even sent me a picture of him 
in his office, assuring me that Burr is one 
of the grandest guys that ever lived. So 
maybe my bull-headedness has cost me a 
valuable market and a good friend; BUT 
he rejected those two stories with printed 
slips when plenty of other editors like Mike 
Tilden would have taken the time and 
trouble to dictate a brief note of explana- 
tion, and I’ve held the grudge against him 
ever since. That also goes for Dell and 
Trojan. Those boys apparently don’t care 
much about outside writers, as long as 
they’re geting a suitable supply of copy from 
regulars. At least they didn’t answer recent 
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inquiries about rates and copy lengths. Or 
did I make an upity mistake in telling them 
I sell the Saturday Evening Post? 

So I battled it out starvingly in New 
York during ‘39 and °40. Writing a lot, 
having a lot of fun, meeting writers and 
editors, taking the low rates publishers 
were able to pay, and still dreaming of the 
pot of gold at the end of the literary rain- 
bow. Next month or next year I was going 
to quit hack pulp and write the Great 
American Stinker. But there always were 
bills to pay, new clothes to buy—and a 
ready market from the pulps. I went on 
writing pulp until the day the telegram 
came. My brother had had his head blud- 
geoned in by a couple of holdup men and 
I was needed at home with my mother 
during the funeral. I went over to Leo, 
borrowed $150 advance on a novel, and 
caught a Greyhound out to California. 

Over in Germany there was a shrieking 
little man named Hitler who had moved 
into the Polish bedroom next door and got 
the British all upset. When the Japs struck 
at Pearl Harbor our senators and congress- 
men dived under the political bed and 
shoved out. fistfuls of money, screaming 
frantically for somebody to start doing 
something quickly in the way of building 
planes, ships, and guns overnight, and I 
went to work as a welding instructor in a 
California shipyard and then wrote a letter 
to Gus Lenniger. 

By now I was thoroughly convinced that 
I didn’t have the qualifications necessary 
to become’ a slick writer. It made no dif- 
ference that, during the passing years, I 
had met a dozen of college graduates work- 
ing as day laborers, clerks, flunkeys in 
offices, and even in the shipyards as helpers. 
had met dozens of college graduates work- 
ing aboard ship under my supervision, fel- 
lows whose very jobs depended upon me— 
that among them were numbers with 
degrees from various colleges—it cut no ice 
at all. I was still the guy with a seventh 
grade education who after years in the 
writing game still couldn’t make over $500 
a month. I felt that I was doomed to write 
countless stories of the west in which the 
drifting cow puncher hero came to the 
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ranch owned by the beautiful heroine 
whose villain foreman was stealing her 
calves in an off handed effort to force the 
innocent gal to get into bed with him, 
legally or otherwise. 

I wrote Gus Lenniger, 

I knew that Gus was a fine pulp agent, 
selling a good 60% of all pulp copy he 
submitted; but I knew more than that. 
That he had the faculty for spotting any- 
thing outstanding sent in by his authors 
and sliding it over to such mags as the 
Post, Collier's et al. It had been that eagle 
eye of his which had put guys like Allan 
Bosworth, Tod Ballard, Frank Bunce, and 
countless others into the big slicks. 

I wrote Gus and he said okay. We’ll give 
it a try. 

He didn’t lose any time on the pulp 
angle. In a matter of weeks he was send- 
ing me checks from Jack O’Sullivan at 
Fiction House and also from the Wyn 
group of mags; markets to which I hadn’t 
previously sold. But he knew there was a 
war on and was damned patient in the 
face of the spare time copy I managed to 
send in. After all, I was out on the pipe- 
lines now, running weekly checks of from 
$135 low to an $180 top and not in the 
mood for going back to the hotel nights to 
pound a typewriter. Gus stuck by patiently 
when I got the Call from the President in 
1942. 

That letter gave me a laugh. I had been 
kicked out of the Marine Corps in 1926 
because of a bad knee, I was skinny, hump 
shouldered, balding, and I was in a highly 
skilled job. As a matter of fact, 6,000 
army engineers living in tents out in the 
desert at Yuma, Arizona, were delayed 
getting into decent living quarters because 
of that Notice received by three of the four 
welders on the job. We were running in 
gas, water, and oil lines to previously pre- 
pared barracks. 

I reported for induction, the engineers 
remained in their cold tents, the war went 
on, and Gus waited patiently. After train- 
ing was over they stationed me at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Maryland, for the 
duration. I was, they said, a far too valu- 
able man to send overseas and get killed. 
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My I.Q. was too far in the upper brackets. 
Let the plug ugly farm boys go over and 
get their guts shot out. That’s all they 
were good for—to kill Japs and Germans. 
We men with high I.Q.’s must remain 
behind and teach them. 

I taught. I stood in front of machine 
gun classes for eight hours a day and 
showed them what made first, second, and 
third position stoppages; what to do when 
they went overseas into the battle lines and 
some gunner sent back a frantic call for a 
mechanic to get that goddamned gun fixed 
and get it fixed quick. I lived in warm 
barracks heated by steam, ate warm meals 
ready on the minute, got my pass every 
night and week-ends, and was the perfect 
“garrison” soldier. A high I.Q., the Army 
said. Me and my seventh grade education. 

I locked myself in the classroom nights 
with a bottle of whiskey my superior offi- 
cers conveniently never saw on inspections 
of my desk, a corporal’s stripes on my arm 
for three years of having a high I.Q. that 
wouldn’t let me go overseas, and wrote 
more pulp stories. On week-ends I went 
to New York, three hours by train. Gus 
sold the stories, I lost the checks in crap 
games, and one day in September 45, one 
month after Japanese Little Fen had de- 
cided that the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
a velly bad mistake, the Army said we men 
over 38 could go home, in spite of our 
high 1.Q.’s. 

Back in 1940 in New York a gang of us 
had hung out in a small, quiet bar known 
as the Place De La Concorde at 39th Street 
and Lexington. The bar is still there, but 
the old gang is gone. Its clientele was made 
up of free-lance writers, newspaper repert- 
ers, struggling actors, and starving girl 
models who hoped to get on Red Book’s 
cover some day. One of the model-actors 
was a guy named Kirk Allen. He married 
Virginia O’Brien, the deadpan actress. 


Another was Don Haggartey. Don man- 
aged the Concorde in between acting and 
modelling jobs, a Brown University boxing 
champion who waited years, with time out 
for Army service, before getting the breaks. 
The break came when he did a March of 
Time picture about Alcoholics Anonymous. 





One week later he was on his way by plane 
to Hollywood, a $500-a-week MGM Con- 
tract in his pocket. 

There were others who worked and 
hoped and faded into nonenity. Two of 
them were writers for the slicks, Judson 
Phillips (Hugh Pentecost) and Robert 
Pinkerton, Post serial writer. The bartender 
was a Russian and the waitress a Hun- 
garian refugee. 

“How’s the writing coming along?” the 
Russian asked me one day. 

I said so-so and a lean-looking man with 
grey hair sitting next to me said that he 
did a bit of writing too. I thought: another 
would-be who’s sold a filler to one of the 
David Cook magazines, and ignored him. 

We spent five hours over the bar that 
afternoon, Robert Pinkerton and I. I 
listened open-mouthed while he told me 
things about slick writing technique I never 
realized existed. He said that the difference 
between pulp and slick stories was not the 
plot or characters but something more. In 
the pulps the plot came first while the char- 
acters came second. In the slicks it was re- 
versed. Your characters stood out against a 
background like a movie screen. They domi- 
nated the scene. They were the story, Con- 
flict against background, he told me. 

Had I taken his advice that day I would 
have become a slick writer in a matter of 
months. But I didn’t. I was too damned 
dumb. I was in a nice easy pulp groove, 
selling everything I turned out even though 
the’ rates were low, and not realizing that 
once a writer got his slick fiction technique 
down pat he could, also, coast along in the 
same easy groove. The difference being that 
he’d been getting about a thousand dollars 
apiece for his short stories where the pulp 
writer, in those days, was getting fifty to 
seventy-five. 


S° I QUIT Ann Elmo and went over to 

Gus Lenniger, and later on I left Gus. 
I left him for one reason only. It had noth- 
ing to do with dissatisfaction over the way 
Gus was selling my stories right and left. 
He had loaned me dough, got me an in- 
crease in rates, and put me into new mar- 
kets. Had I sent in anything better than 














average Gus would have been quick to spot 
it and shoot the thing to the slicks. 

My departure came as a result of meet- 
ing Pinkerton one day. 

Pinkie is handled by the biggest agent in 
New York, a guy who doesn’t fool around 
with any writers but the top ones. His office 
has been called a fiction factory because so 
many serials have been written in it. Movie 
sales of Broadway plays involving a quarter 
of a million dollars are all in the day’s work. 
He handles Book-of-the-Month writers as 
well as top British novelists and ordinary 
guys who slave away on shorts for the top 
slicks. 

But the man has one weakness. He likes 
to take one pulp writer at a time under his 
wing and make a slick scribe out of him. 
Pinkie said he thought he could get this 
agent to take me over, if I’d send him a 
sample of my best work. I sent it. The 
agent turned it down cold but said to try 
again. 

Three weeks later he sold my first story 
to the Saturday Evening Post. 

I had written it for Ray Palmer’s Mam- 
moth Detective, because Ray is my best 
pulp market. He pays me better rates, often 
sends in the check on the day the story is 
received, and loans me dough when I’m 
broke. My last call for an advance was long 
distance from Chihuahua City, Mexico, 
when I hired a taxi driver to take me out to 
see Pancho Villa’s widow, and we—the 
driver and I—wound up after eleven hours 
of painting the town red to the tune of 
$135 American—about 650 pesos. 

I like Ray. 

But the story I wrote for him is in the 
November 30 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post under the title “Retribution.” 

“We want a serial from you,” Stuart 
Rose, one of the fiction editors of the Post, 
said in my agent’s office not many weeks 
later, when I’d flown in from the coast and 
taken a room at the Royalton on 44th Street 

“and Sixth (Avenue of the Americas) Ave- 
nue. 

I nodded, trying to appear best as the 
role a supposedly modest author best plays. 

My agent was listening, making suggestions. 
He’d just been on the phone—to London. 
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One of the movie outfits wanted to buy 
Storm Jameson’s latest work. I heard money 
in huge amounts mentioned and scrooched 
down lower in the chair, wondering why in 
God’s name such a man had bothered to 
fool around with such a small fry. 

Stuart Rose went on. We worked out the 
story outline, the length, the characters. He 
said, “Send me in twenty thousand words 
and a synopsis and we’ll check on it.” 

He’d just turned down five other serial 
ideas I had mentioned. 

“What we want from you,” he said, “is 
plenty of smooth action and not too much 
love interest.” 

The Royalton. My room with cleaning 
and pressing was $50 every Tuesday. Meals, 
drinks, theatre tickets, and tips to the bell- 
boys. Otto Kruger lived next door with his 
wife and daughter, a really grand fellow. 
Alan Baxter, former movie tough guy, was 
starring in “The Voice of the Turtle,” a 
soft-hearted, friendly fellow who was more 
at home with the restaurant help than his 
fellow celebrities. Down the hallway lived 
George Jean Nathan, the critic, thirty-five 
years in his room without opening the win- 
dows—or so he allowed the rumor to be 
spread. 

The fabulous Nathan. 

“Mr. Nathan,” I said timidly, with the 
same kind of timidity I’d displayed that 
first day in Leo Margulies’ office, “I think I 
owe you ah apology.” 

He paused impatiently. 

“I’m the army corporal who wrote you 
such a blistering letter last year because you 
lambasted a play I particularly liked,” I 
said. 

He waved a fat little hand. “Maybe you 
were right,” he answered and scuttled out 
the entrance onto 44th Street. 

I watched him go, a round-shouldered, 
pot-bellied little man with bluish lips who 
tipped the bellboys ten cents for piloting a 
slow elevator up eleven floors to take him 
his breakfast each morning. 

The fabulous Nathan. Friend of Eugene 
O’Neil. Living alone in a hotel room, can- 
tankerous, unavailable to nobodys. 

(Concluded on page 80) 














For the Semi-Pro Who’s Stuck 


The real meat here is pretty technical. Beginners may try it for size, 
but professionals can use it without alterations 


By ROY HILLIGOSS 


Soldier boy, your old job’s waiting. 
Maybe the major had doubts about run- 
ning that elevator again. Maybe the In- 
fantry captain, his belly full of long 
marches, couldn’t renew the old zest for 
selling on the road. But for Hilligoss—nary 
a qualm! 

On a sick leave, I’d unstabled old faithful 
Remington. Every day I’d open her on the 
hospital bed, pound away. They called, it 
combat fatigue till somebody ran across a 
story of mine in Today’s Woman (sorry, 
Life Story, then). After that it was: You 
lucky s.o.b. — pretty soft —no worries for 
you, soldier. I waved a deprecating hand 
but inside, I grinned ; I was all set. 

Back in °42, I quit advertising and got in 
three profitable months free-lancing in Chi- 
cago before That Board beckoned. I’d sold 
fiction to Liberty, This Week, True Story, 
Toronto Star, Saturday Home and others. 
(That word “others” always means David 
Cook.) The very afternoon before I wept 
goodbye to tweeds, sleeping till ten and 
Gibby’s, I wrote another one-pager for This 
Week for $300. 

Now I was back, close to discharge, new 
car and wardrobe and champagne coming 
up fast as I could wear out typewriter rib- 
bons. Finish the first yarn, into the brown 
envelope, off to my agent. “Yeah,” I had 
to admit to the ward boy who mailed it 
for me, “It beats working.” 

And then—oh, brother... ! 
champagne taste like, anyway? 

If I hadn’t been shocked right into reali- 
zation of how fiction requirements had 
changed, I might be a member of the 52-20 
Club. Must be a lot of writers who found 
themselves dated, so to speak; maybe a 
high-spotting of my own come-around will 
help you. 


What does 


ET’S divide this into two parts: Con- 
fessions and Slicks, both of which I sold 
and sell. 

That first post-war story bounced. A con- 
fession slanted for MacFadden, who’d been 
tremendously receptive before the war—still 
were, except I didn’t know how to revise. 
My God, I’d done everything exactly as I 
used to, hadn’t I? But the changes Henry 
Lieferant recommended were impossible. 
Cut the story? Make the school-teacher 
more human and tolerant? He wouldn’t fit 
the plot. Inject more drama into the 
climax? Incredible with the kind of hero I 
used. What was implied was a new hero 
and reworking the story stemming from 
that change; which meant an entirely new 
story, really, and I couldn’t do it. I didn’t 
know how to develop a story from pure 
conception of character. 

Sounds stupid, but before the war my 
characters were there to say the dialogue 
that moved the plot along, and to feel the 
reams of emotion I inked out on those nice 
sheets of paper. And nice sheets of paper 
reading Pay to the order of usually came 
back. 

Now I groused around, blamed the war, 
the unfamiliar typewriter, everything but 
my own power to readjust. I wrote another ° 
story—for the about-to-be-launched Lovers. 
Material was requested, specific, in a hurry. 
Wrote that one so fast I had no time to 
emote or contrive—just took a couple of 
kids and put them in a semi-stock situation; 
they were nice kids and the story sold. I 
should have taken a tip from that story. But 
maybe I still thought I knew what Mac- 
Fadden wanted better than their editors. 

I’d known a fellow in France who'd lost 
his baby and while he didn’t exactly con- 
demn his wife, he said he could never feel 
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Roy Hilligoss sells to the confession and big time slick paper field. 


After being released from the Army, he had to learn to slant all over 


again because markets changed so much. By studying what Roy Hil- 


ligoss learned, you can slant your work better for the slicks and con- 


fessions. Roy is back in the groove again. 


close to her again, that he certainly didn’t 
want another baby. I always wondered how 
that would come out; I'll never know: 
sniper. But remembering him, I wrote a 
story about a man like him—not a soldier 
(I’d recovered from the shock of finding 
the most terrific experience I’d ever known 
wasn’t worth a mil with the magazines). 
But he was real people, and the story went. 


Hilda Wright at MacFadden cautioned 
me, however, that while they liked the story, 
I’d better cut out the “fine writing,” the 
heavy-handed emotion. In other words, the 
character sold that story; without that 
reality it might’ve bounced. If you’re aca- 
demically interested, it’s “The Heart Beats 
Faster and Faster,’ True Romances, Au- 
gust, °46. 

I felt too good to take advice. But I 
wrote another, based on my own early 
working days. Got a kick out of writing it, 
and it emerged as a lighter piece than I’d 
ever done for MacFadden. Though it sold, 
I still didn’t realize the trend. An accident, 
I figured. Back to my old heavy emotion 
habits and contrived plots. And three in a 
row, unprecedented in my confession rec- 
ord, expired on the MacFadden welcome 
mat—ordinarily a sincere, friendly mat 
when you’re making sense with your type- 
writer. 

I was scared. Besides Shavetail, I ac- 
quired two other titles in the service: hus- 
band and father. Out of the Army now, I 
had terminal leave pay coming in, but that 
was about to stop with painful abruptness. 
I had to resist strongly the urge to read 





want-ads or stay home changing training 
pants while momma went back into radio. 
For the first time, I examined my personal 
approach to writing confessions. I’d always 
found them work, because of the emotional 
wordage I felt compelled to thrust between 
dialogue in great fistfuls. It seemed labor 
now. Why? Because the tremendous emo- 
tional impact on soldiers and those close to 
soldiers was so far beyond anything vicari- 
ous in print, that both writing and reading 
overdone emotion had become a meaning- 
less task, 

Right on top of my self-inspection came 
a swell letter from Hilda Wright trying to 
pull me out of the slump. She wanted a 
lighter touch and plots that evolved from 
real people in human situations—no creak- 
ing mechanics. She wanted natural dialogue 
instead of third-rate poetry. She wanted 
stories like that one I’d enjoyed writing— 
“Be My Bride,’ True Romances, July, ’46. 
She even wanted comedy if I could turn it 
out! 

“Okay, I'll try.” I took some characters ; 
I didn’t let a single one of them be all of a 
piece. The girl was sweet but confused— 
blind to happiness leaning on her doorbell, 
bedazzled by a guy with position and back- 
ground. The boy was a nice, steady fellow 
but a sucker for a beating—in love with 
the girl but tagging along in second place, 
even building her confidence to win the ex- 
ecutive. And the executive was no heavy ; 
he was glad to date this cute kid, to make 
a pass at her, but in the end he, too, could 
see they weren’t for each other. (Without 
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any social consciousness.) Everybody had 
faults but were likeable. They had human 
failings. The plot didn’t have to be con- 
trived; it was the inevitable course these 
characters must take, leaving the reader 
with an understanding for each person and 
satisfaction that the story came out believ- 
ably and with a lift. Your young neighbors 
in a down-to-earth story—and I wrote it as 
breezily as I’d write any slick. True Ro- 
mances. 

I talk MacFadden because that’s been 
my market. But remember, they pay well 
and have four different books there—quite 
a range for your talents. I’ve sold all four 
this year. (Except when they’re overstocked, 
as will happen when you’ve concentrated— 
watch out for it.) But there are slip-ups. 
I think I’ve got a great story, and I drag 
stock characters from my mental file to fit, 
and the great story is the great fiasco of the 
week. But that happens only when I let it 
happen. The confessions have changed, 
and you must and can change with them. 
Luckily, that’s all for the best if you prefer 
to enjoy your trade; if you want to do a 
good, honest confession, you can, and sell it. 


Let me show you how fine the line be- 
tween slicks and confessions, Some of my 
many post-war slick rejects seemed confes- 
sion naturals. The viewpoint focused and 
maintained—more action than merely ques- 
tionably clever dialogue—ready switch from 
3rd to Ist person. Further, these rejects 
had favorable comments from slick editors. 
I did more, of course, than simply change 
pronouns. But I did not add extravagant 
emotion. 

One slick was rather sophisticated. Hero 
—artist, didn’t give a damn anymore, no 
feelings or drive and his work showed it. 
Girl—cynical, had taken a beating in love. 
Told each other off, didn’t see each other 
for awhile. Hero sure he thoroughly dis- 
likes girl, but darned if the old emotion 
doesn’t seep back into his painting. More 
complications, invention, the story winds up 
all right for them, for me—in True Experi- 
ences one of these days. Point is, that story 
was rejected by slicks because this artist had 
no depth. All right—without adding emo- 
tion or any embraces except the final clinch, 
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without destroying my slick dialogue, I 
made that a selling confession. I provided 
that depth by giving the artist a sound 
reason for his lack of drive—something real 
and believable in his past (you can think 


of a dozen). In short I revised it into a 
story that might have sold slick, had I done 
it right in the first place. The only con- 
fession-slick line I can see there is that True 
Experiences took it after I'd made it a bet- 
ter slick. 

If you still think you must pour on the 
panting and suffering for confessions, listen 
to this: The story’s told by an 11-year-old, 
most of the action taking place at a boys’ 
summer camp. When the boy’s widowed 
mother finds love with the boy’s counsellor 
at this camp, they don’t even kiss or say I 
love you, they hold hands. Not a love scene 
in the story, the emotion is deep in the 
kid’s heart and his mother’s striving to 
understand the boy who misses his father 
so damned much. 

That was originally a slick, rejected be- 
cause the characters were two-dimensional. 
All I added was a glimpse into the coun- 
sellor which showed his own loneliness, a 
clearer revelation of the mother’s confusion, 
more emphasis on the boy keeping his 
father so intensely alive that he couldn’t 
stomach mothers’ other suitors—except the 
counsellor, who knew boys, as had the kid’s 
father. Again, a story which might have 
sold slick first trip in its now stronger form, 
with characters made real and round. Mac- 
Fadden. liked it very much. 

If you’re to write confessions, get rid of 
pre-war conceived notions and don’t think 
you must write down. You've actually got 
to write up—to slick magazine standards. 
Less glamorous characters perhaps, homey 
little touches that make for reality, the 
writer speaking directly, almost conversa- 
tionally sometimes, to the reader, and sit- 
uations so universal your neighbor might 
say of your story, “Hey, you been peeking 
through my keyhole?” 

But you start with characters, and evolve 
a natural, believable story. And you write 
it as sincerely and smartly as you know 
how. Try it—find some understandable, 
three-dimensioned characters in your own 
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life, don’t contrive but let yourself see ex- 
actly what direction such people must take 
to keep in character. Then write it to slick 
standards. I suppose MacFadden might 
buy it and they’ll be too overstocked to buy 
mine, but more power to you! 


Now for the Slicks 

RE-WAR, 

with characters all of a piece. Plot was 
the thing. I recall my first break-in, at 
Liberty. A short-short, then another, both 
trick ending gadgets. Then I finally sold 
them a regular length, a triangle plot. I 
took the same characters and turned the 
triangle around. I wrote another for Lib- 
erty because some girl liked the title, “Re- 
member How I Cried,’ I dreamed up on 
a dance floor—a tricky little plot. Always, 
my characters just obligingly took time off 
from some other story to do their stint on 
my current one. My heroes were all hero, 
girls all fine,. emotional womanhood, my 
heavies came by the ton. 

I should have sensed the inevitable trend 
away from that. Wartime, in the service or 
not, we saw more sides to people. Person- 
alities became more stark, people opened 
themselves up—especially in the barracks! 
—showed weaknesses that didn’t detract at 
all from their likeableness. Unpleasant ac- 
quantances revealed an occasional decent 
tendency. Readers wanted their story char- 
acters equally real. 

If I didn’t sense the new direction, I 
should have seen it happening—in my own 
wartime stuff. There was “Portrait of a 
Mother,” Today's Woman, July, ’45. One 
day I was lonely for my own boyhood. I 
took that young Hilligoss and put him in 
a not unfamiliar situation and let come a 
story that maybe didn’t all happen but 
could have happened. Because the charac- 
ter was so real, the plot development in 
keeping with the character. 

“Man in the Blue Suit,’ Toronto Star, 
August, °45. The girl lead here was fic- 
tional, as I recall, but she came before the 
plot. I took a kid who’d done a dishonest 
but not criminal act, once; who was seeing 
her sergeant for the last time before he 
went overseas and was desperate lest she be 


we were all pretty content 











caught — or he find her out — before she 


could have this last day. 
simply took it from there. 

“Town Girl,’ McCall’s, June, ’45. Once 
again, and you should try it more often, I 
used myself. I’d been out of college quite 
awhile but I thought, suppose I were a bit 
younger, going out of this Army and back 
to finish college. How would I reconcile 
changes in me with the reality of the school 
today and with my own vivid memories of 
the campus I’d known. I absolutely did 
not know how that Story would end till I 
got to the next to the last page; I didn’t 
even know who the girl would be till she 
popped into the story. Sounds vague, sure ; 
but I couldn’t miss with a character so real 
in my mind, a situation so believable and 
happening. 

But I didn’t know what I'd done. Then. 

So here I was, almost out of that hospi- 
tal into civilian life, having actually written 
the new type of story without realizing it. 
I even sold a 1946 slick to Liberty, “I May 
Never Pass This Way,’ and that was the 
new type too, without my knowing it. I’d 
seen very young kids striving to act older 
(in the Army) and suddenly really growing 
up in a terrific hurry. I transferred that to 
a girl in a small town. And my male was 
the kind of guy I’d got to know: all right, 
likeable, but not above making passes when 
he thought opportunity had arisen. My 
characters were today’s young people, the 
story wrote itself; all I had to do was keep 
them what they were. 


A storiette to American, “Baby Talk,” 
I thought sold because it was tricky. I know 
now it sold because the hero was an ap- 
pealing character—a batchelor-about-town 
but with a papa’s knowledge of babies. I 
took everything right from “Life with 
Jeffry H.”—so much that American had‘ 
to wield the scissors, but I had people in 
it, not actors hired to play a scene. 

Take my last Canadian sale, “Man Who 
Watched His Change.” All plot. It sold 
probably because there was a pretty good 
character in it, but had that character been 
the protagonist and directing the story, it 
might have brought several times its $250, 
from a U. S. magazine. 


The flow of story 














In short, I'd made money again with 
slicks because by accident I’d hit on using 
character as a springboard. But only now 
and then. They were bouncing all over the 
place. If more intent on writing than earn- 
ing a living, I’d have taken a tip from what 
was happening with my confessions, But 
I didn’t realize what I’m trying to prove 
now: that the essentials of slick and con- 
fession writing are awfully close, especially 
re: pumping blood into your characters. 
And most of my slicks were all plot and 
two-dimensional people. 

Anyway, the slick sales stopped. I might 
have got panicky with mailmanitis if the 
confessions hadn’t been rolling pretty well. 
I didn’t have that new car yet (who has?) 
but I could serve pearl onions in my mar- 
tinis. And I took time to think the situation 
out—analyze why those other slicks had 
sold, how they differed from my pre-war 
stuff. Began to consider the confessions too 
—what I’d done to turn slick rejects into 
MacFadden checks—and realized in every 
case I’d worked over the characters, gave 
them some depth and reality, some human 
frailties. 

So I neglected the typewriter awhile— 
walked around, lolled, read, wasted time, 
but living with a certain fictional character 
I had in mind, a certain Hack Flannery, 
ex-pro football star. I wanted to do a foot- 
ball story, that ‘was the only element of 
plot I considered. And I wanted a man 
who was human, likable but with some 
motivating weakness everyone would under- 
stand. 

Seems as if all of us who’ve ever known 
any fleeting glory, get a touch homesick for 
the little triumph once in awhile. So I 
made Hack unhappy because he was a little 
too old, a little too heavy and short of wind 
to play football anymore. He hangs around 
a bar near the stadium, envies current stars, 
gazes at his old line-charging photo on the 
tavern wall and dreads going home to a 
wife, Molly, who’s faded a little along with 
him—all that growing strictly from char- 
acter traits, using up the first 19 paragraphs 
of the story before any plot complications 
appear. 

And in the end Hack has taken a physi- 
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cal beating and an emotional one, rounding 
out the story of Aim’as well as the all-over 


yarn. And he’s still himself. Molly had 
secretly cut out a newspaper item about 
old Hack returning to the pro team for this 
ene game. And though Hack in the end 
denounces football and his own almost di- 
gression, he still would like to read that 
little clipping, still has a touch of wistfull- 
ness for the headliner he used to be. He’s 
as completely in character as at the begin- 
ning, though he’s wised up plenty mean- 
while. 

That’s important. The old-time change 
from devil to saint seems out. A character 
can exploit a weak side and suddenly be- 
come aware of better values, but he’s got 
to be the same person you started out with 
or you haven’t got a person. And today, 
no people, no check. 

Anyway, this guy Hack appeared in 
“Lady in Box 10”, American, November, 
°46. It’s about the best of mine ever pub- 
lished, and a definite turning point. I don’t 
mean I now sell everything I write, far 
from it! But J know what I’m doing, and 
when I fail I’ve a sneaking hunch why. I 
rack the brain, walk the streets, pump my 
friends—all with one aim: find characters, 
honest to God people that create for you a 
believable story situation the instant you 
drop them into juxtaposition. From then 
on it’s craftmanship, and that can never 
change: suspense because something must 
happen to these people—logical develop- 
ment because these real people must act 
in character—a believable ending that’s 
neither obvious nor yet a dragged-in trick 
or deceptive twist that couldn’t possibly 
happen to the people you’ve brought alive. 


AKE a baseball story I recently finished. 

I simply started with a kid at that 
stage when, though he’s got a fighting 
heart, he’s never been under real fire and 
tends to take it easy when the going’s a bit 
tough, even where his would-be girl is con- 
cerned, Ball game and climax are natural 
develépments of that boy’s character. He 
suffers through that game but in the crisis 
he produces because the potential fighter 
he’s been simply has to produce. A false * 
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story any other way (look at the war rec- 
ords of once-vacillating kids!) At the end, 
the boy doesn’t just go take over the girl; 
he has the same problem of winning her 
away from several suitors, but you feel that 
eventually he’ll do it because he really pers 
sists now, when before he’d shrug and say 
“What’s the use?” Same boy, with new 
realization of long dormant power. Same 
girl, not too ready to give up all the other 
boys just because this guy is a momentary 
headliner. Both are still in character but 
the situation has changed through the boy’s 
inevitable effort, and there’s that hope 
which gives the reader a lift. 

You know, there are writers—some quite 
successful, I’ll admit—who provide dia- 
gramatic formulae for authoring: face a 
blank wall; put “None But the Lonely 
Heart” on your automatic changer; don’t 
budge from your typewriter between 8:19 
and 6:37; force yourself to work, Now I 
can’t offer anything like that. Sort of think 
it nonsense, anyway. A good story comes 
alive, it isn’t forced out of you. 

As to conditions—well, maybe I take 
Tuesday and Friday off and work Sunday. 
Maybe I write from 9 to 12, maybe 10 to 3 
—I came out of the Army with eyes that 
give out sometimes. Maybe I work in the 
dining room (that’s why we’ve got one!) 
unless Jeff is on a rampage—crazy kid loves 
a typewriter, God save him!—at which 
point I retire to the bedroom, emerging 
when it’s his turn, going back later, maybe 
not. I work on trains, at friends’ summer 
homes (they envy my job but they own the 
summer homes!), outside, inside, in every 
possible room in a house—yes, even that 
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one. I take time out amid passionate dia- 
logue to escort the wildman to the latrine, 
and somehow get sidetracked on coffee, 
cigarette, a weather discussion with the 
milk man. Sometimes I take so many days 
off the community thinks me one of its 
leading bums. 

But all the time I’m bringing story people 
alive in my mind—dressing them, giving 
them habits, virtues, faults, voice, till I 
almost expect them to come walking down 
the street to meet me. Characters who can 
be made interesting to the reader before 
anything begins to happen to them. And 
when the thing’s all set I go write it. Maybe 
I'll do 4000 words at once, thereby making 
all those lazy days worth while. 

Know your people, involve them then in 
an unusual but believable situation—that’s 
the key to slick situation, I think: unusual 
but believable—then go write your story, 
anywhere. Don’t worry about physical con- 
ditions ; they’re merely self-justification for 
having nothing to write about. If you’ve 
got something to write, you'll write it even 
standing on your head. Let the rejects fall 
where they may; competition handicaps 
many a good story today. You’ll know what 
you’re doing and when you begin to click 
you'll know why, and chances are you'll 
keep on clicking. 

All of which just goes to show what 
they’ll do behind your back during a war. 
First war—Prohibition. Last one—taking 
away your good old stock stories, so you 
have to learn to write all over again! Or 
maybe it’s really a matter of learning to 
write for the first time. .. . 

















HIS is a report on what the Pulp 
Writers’ Section has been doing. 
When a market listing says 2c and 
up, what does that mean? When does the 
“up” start operating, and how high is up? 
Suppose you sell five stories at the 2c rate, 
what happens then? Do you wait for the 
editor to offer you more? If he doesn’t, do 
you ask for more? If you ask and are re- 
fused, do you go on writing at the min- 
imum rate? Or kick? Or stop working for 
that market? Wouldn’t you like to know 
what other writers are doing for that mar- 
ket? 

You offer an American publisher first 
United States magazine rights. But suppose 
he sends you a check with a rubber stamp 
endorsement on the back, “IN PAYMENT 
OF ALL RIGHTS.” You remember how 
hard you worked on that story, and you 
think of all the things that check can buy. 
Do other writers of your standing meekly 
accept such checks from this publisher, you 
wonder. Will you lose the market if you 
kick? But maybe there’s a chance of getting 
more for the movie rights alone, or the 
foreign rights, or the radio or television 
rights, that you did for the original maga- 
zine rights? There is that chance, and it 
gets better all the time. 

Suppose you decide an agent would help 
you get farther faster. Wouldn’t it be of 
value to you to know what experiences 
other writers have had with agents? 

(If all these questions are not bothering 
you, they should be.) If they are, there is 
someplace where you can get the answers 
and that place is the Pulp Writers’ Section 
of the Authors’ League of America. 

In addition to the market information 
we receive from pulp editors, we send out 
quarterly questionnaires to all our members 
which are returned to us meticulously 
filled out with detailed reports on each 
transaction, as to rates, rights, the number 
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of sales behind the reported transaction, 
and various other detailed items, covering 
every phase of the transaction both with 
the publisher and with the agent. This in- 
formation is annotated and classified and 
filed in such a way that we can tell what 
can fairly be expected from any pulp pub- 
lisher, his minimum and maximum rates. 
and everything in between ; his most liberal 
and least liberal deal on the question of 
rights; how many stories other writers have 
sold him before they got an advance in 
rates and rights, and how much of each. 

As you can see, the broad scope of this 
program gives us such a large check and 
cross-check that the reports we make to our 
members must be accurate and fair. One 
complaint reflecting a pet personal peeve 
which may or may not be justified does not 
have any great weight. But twenty reports 
following a similar pattern do tell a story. 

Whenever practices are reported which 
are inimical to the welfare of most writers, 
the Executive Committee goes to work on 
the problem, and does not stop until the 
conditions complained of are changed. 

For example, there had been rumors that 
one pulp editor liked to buy ideas rather 
than scripts. For one reason or another, 
the Mss was not quite everything it should 
be, so he often said, but the idea was not 
too bad, so if the writer would like to ac- 
cept $25.00 (sometimes it was $50.00), the 
editor would buy the idea. Then the story 
was published as written. A rumor is a 
rumor, but specific reports which corrobo- 
rate one another in many details—that’s 
something else again. 

The Section went to work. There was a 
good deal of correspondence and _ there 
were personal interviews, in the course of 
which we pointed out that writers sold 
stories, not ideas, and asked for a state- 
ment from the editor that he would buy 
and pay for stories, not ideas. After a good 
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deal of hemming and hawing, the editor 
agreed to buy and pay for stories from all 
writers who were members of the Pulp 
Writers’ Section, but as to the others—the 
Section was only interested in protecting 
its own members, wasn’t it? 

But the Executive Committee did not 
take this-view of the situation. We feel that 
we are vitally interested in protecting the 
rights of both members and non-members, 
not only because by strengthening all pulp 
writers collectively, we are also strengthen- 
ing all writers individually, but also be- 
cause we know that young, inexperienced 
writers need help even more than:the pro- 
fessionals, and if we don’t do what we can, 
who else is there? 


So we took the position that what was 

unfair practice for a member of the Sec- 
tion was unfair practice for a non-member 
of the Section, and when the editor didn’t 
quite see the point, we took the issue to the 
publisher, who did. This house no longer 
buys ideas. Instead of $25.00 or $50.00 you 
now get $200.00 for your story, whether or 
not you belong to the Pulp Writers’ Sec- 
tion. . 
But the purpose of the questionnaires is 
not merely to receive complaints, or. to 
have an up-to-the-minute file in the office. 
The purpose is to help our members get 
what they are entitled to for their work. 


One experienced pulpeteer was quite 
content to collect 2c a word from a mar- 
ket which listed itself as paying 2c and up. 
“ understand that this is as high as this 
book will go,” he wrote, “and if that’s so, 
I don’t want to be the only one to stick my 
neck out and lose the market for my 
trouble.” 


But when he learned that other writers 
on his level of achievement were getting 
3c and 3'4c from the same editor, he took 
a deep breath, asked for a raise and got it. 
Now he has $750.00 more from that one 
market to report to the Federal Income 
_ Tax Bureau for 1946. 


At this point I should make it clear that 
not only are these reports strictly confiden- 
tial, but that they may be sent in anony- 
mously. In any event, whether they are 
sent in signed or unsigned, after they are 
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transposed to our information files they 
are completely anonymous, and cannot 
possibly be used except as faceless units 
among many, many others, also faceless. 

Editors and publishers, like lawyers and 
merchants and salesmen and college pro- 
fessors, are all kinds of people. Some of 
them are very nice indeed. But the pub- 
lishers are in business to make money, and 
the editors work for the publishers. It’s as 
simple as that. So if the writer says noth- 
ing, they say nothing. 

There are cases of voluntary increases to 
some certain writers. But in the main, the 
more informed a writer is about conditions 
prevailing in his field, the better his posi- 
tion. And if he makes a justifiable request, 
in nine cases out of ten the editor will be 
fair about it. 

When the Section fights for broad prin- 
ciples, as in the case of the purchase of 
“ideas,” we do go to a great deal of 
trouble, if at all possible, to win benefits 
for non-members as well as for members. 
But the market and agent information 
services are available to members only. 

However, you can avail yourself of this 
and many other services by joining us. J/ 
you have sold five pulp stories or articles, 
or a book, you are eligible. The dues are 
$15.00 a year for full Authors’ League 
membership, which includes an assignment 
to the Authors’ Guild and the Pulp Writers’ 
Section. Then there is an associate member- 
ship for the Section alone, for which the 
dues are $10.00 a year. The difference is 
that an associate member may vote in Sec- 
tion elections only, while a full member 
may vote in Section, Authors’ Guild, and 
Authors’ League elections, and in this way 
have a voice in broad policy issues which 
vitally affect all writers. 

Write to me at the Pulp Writers’ Section 
Authors’ League of America, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City, and I'll be very 
glad to hear from you. 

If you are not yet eligible, join us as 
soon as you become eligible. In the mean- 
time, think of yourself as a prospective 
member, and when we make campaigns 
from time to time, on various specific is- 
sues, work with us, because only by work- 
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ing all together can we achieve the goals 
which are so important to all of us. 

For example, we are now in the midst of 
a drive against pulp reprints which have 
suddenly made a reappearance. Early in its 
history, the Pulp Writers’ Section, with the 
cooperation of the more reputable publish- 
ers and the Federal Trade Commission, 
virtually wiped out this evil practice. It 
took five years for the dragon to grow 
another head, but there it is and we have 
another job to do. 

Reprint magazines which palm off old 
stories as new ones are a fraud on the pub- 
lic. They constitute unfair competition 
with reputable publishers who pay fair 
rates for original material because the re- 
print publishers pay little or nothing. But 
most of all, pulp reprints are a menace to 
all pulp writers for these reasons: 

1. They reduce the markets for original 
stories. 

2. In effect they put him in competition 
with himself, and in this way force down 
rates. 

3. They compel even reputable publish- 
ers, in self-protection, to insist on taking all 
magazine rights. 

4. They damage the writer’s reputation 
by circulating his early work as though it 
were a current product. 

Therefore, each pulp writer who reads 
this, whether a member of the Section or 





not, should consider himself a vigilante 
committee of one to search out and report 
to us every instance of pulp reprinting, 
with as many details as he can get. For 
example, some stories (or articles in the 
case of True Crime magazines), are re- 
printed with changes of title, changes of 
the author’s name, changes of locale, 
changes of the characters’ names. THEY 
ARE REPRINTS JUST THE SAME— 
EITHER REPRINTS OR PLAGIAR- 
ISM. 

We know how to take care of these situa- 
tions, but we cannot do so unless YOU 
report the cases to us, because some of the 
reprint magazines circulate in various re- 
stricted areas which we cannot watch. 

The time to stop this evil is now, right 
now. If Mr. X isn’t stopped, Mr. Z and 
Mr. Q and others will spread their nets 
and start licking their chops in anticipa- 
tion. If Mr. X is stopped, all the rest of 
the reprint fringe will have to join the 
main body of sound, principled publishers. 

And you must bear in mind that by 
granting reprint rights to a publisher, and 
by failing to prosecute every unauthorized 
reprinting, you are cutting away the ground 
from under your own feet. 

The Pulp Writers’ Section needs each 
one of you, member and non-member 
alike, to help win this fight right now, and 
other fights as they come up. We can be 
successful only by working all together. ¢ 



























NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ELIABLE new markets in these days 

R paper and press harassment are 

news indeed, as are markets which 

increase materially the amount of copy 
bought each month. 

Success Today ‘is the latest addition to the 
group of self-help magazines which Douglas 
Lurton handles. Your Life heads the list, 
now numbering six titles. The business side 
of these publications is conducted under 
various incorporation names: Kingsway 
Press, Yourself Publications, Inc., etc. The 
new Success Today appears under the im- 
print of Basic Publications, Inc. The first 
issue came out on August 30th, and subse- 
quent issues at quarterly intervals. 

The new magazine concentrates on prob- 
lems of people at work, and\their careers. 
Articles and quizzes deal in applied psy- 
chology within this lively field, offering help 
in improving human relationships. They 
may give important help to employees, to 
management, to people in arly walk of life 
who would like help in their attitude toward 
earning a living—or in getting others to 
work for them. Like other magazines in 
this group, Success Today uses very sound 
articles, and. refuses anything tinged with 
sensationalism. 

First issues have beeri made up largely of 
material done on assignment, But as time 
goes on, this magazine will offer a more 
open market for the unassigned article. 
The editors are glad to look at any material 
which is suitable. And they emphasized the 
policy of the house to have all manuscripts 
read first by experienced editors who are 
themselves successful writers and can there- 
fore recognize possibilities and real ideas, 
which the beginner reader might pass over. 

Acceptable lengths are moderately short ; 
the top is 2,500 words. Payment is made 
on acceptance, and reports are prompt. The 
rates are good. Some adjustment is made 
in favor of the writer who is well known as 
an authority. But rates depend more on the 
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value of the specific material to the mag- 
azine. 

The editorial staff of Success Today in- 
clude Douglas E, Lurton, editor; Donald 
G. Cooley, managing editor ; John J. Green, 
associate editor, Address: 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 

In the reprint field, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany is getting out a nice looking Western 
in pocket format: Zane Grey’s Western 
Magazine. This is now a bi-monthly of 192 
pages. The next issue, January-February, is 
due on sale December 6th. Price 25 cents. 
A complete Zane Grey novel is featured, 
with short stories, articles, etc., by well 
known writers in the Western field. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Magazine Intelligence is a new departure 
in publications. A recently. formed, all- 
veteran company handles this. It is a bi- 
weekly, in which all the non-fiction con- 
tents of 117 U.S.A., Canadian and British 
periodicals are abstracted. At $25 a year, 
this will be chiefly a service for editors, 
publicity experts, etc., rather than the 
general public. The first issue was October. 
Murray T. Bloom, an ex-sergeant, is pub- 
lisher; John D. Hanlon is associate editor. 


_ Address: 35 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 


This Month, the magazine of “Reading 
to Remember,” has changed its policy. It is 
no longer, generally speaking, going to use 
any reprints from American publications. » 
It may, on occasion, use reprints from 
foreign periodicals, but these will be the 
sort of thing not readily accessible to Amer- 
ican readers. 

There are staff changes, too. Ada Siegel 
and Boris Shub remain, respectively, editor 
and executive editor. Richard H. Roffman 
is no longer there. Ruth Patten is the new 
senior editor. Helen M. Johnson is Re- 
search editor, and knows all the answers. 

This Month features mainly articles of 
general interest with the human-interest 
slant. And the editors are much in the 
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market for things of international scope. 
Fiction is usually limited to one short-short, 
run in the back of the book. These pieces 
vary from 2,000 to 3,000 words, but the 
shorter pieces of 1,200 to 1,500 words would 
be considered, too, if unusual or amusing. 
Articles run 1,500 to 2,000 words. And 
there is also a market for quoted comments 
on life, single sentence length, for the de- 
partment, “Short Shots.” These pay $3 
apiece. Unacceptable items are not re- 
turned or acknowledged. 


Payment on regular material runs usually 
from 7 to 10 cents a word, depending on 
the author; sometimes by special arrange- 
ment with the author beforehand. Address: 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, keeps an open mind toward 
its magazine for young people of all ages, 
adjusting active titles to reader-demand as 
well as to the very difficult one of paper 
supply. Two titles, Funny Book and Real 
Heroes, are temporarily suspended due to 
lack of paper. 


Another magazine for boys, True Avia- 
tion Picture-Stories, has changed its title. 
This be-monthly is now known as Aviation 
Adventure @Model Building. The price has 
gone up too; from 10 to 15 cents, The con- 
tents is as varied as a boy aviation-enthu- 
siast could wish. There are short fiction 
stories and stories in comic form, articles 
about flying and how to fly, picture features 
—both comics and photo—on various 
phases of flying and on how to build model 
planes. Before submitting anything to this 
market, it is best to consult the editor about 
your idea. This magazine group does a 
great deal to help its contributors get the 
right form and feel to manuscripts. J. D. 
Freudy is managing editor. Address 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 


Street @ Smith’s Detective Story Maga- 
zine has added about 25,000 words to its 


monthly contents by increasing the page 


size a trifle and adding more pages. The 
February issue, on sale January 10th, will 
be the first to show the change. It sounds 
like an attractive magazine, printed on 
coated stock instead of the current news- 
print, with a varnished cover. The price 
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goes up, too, to a quarter. 

“The editor, Daisy Bacon, is very much in 
the market for material. The lead novel 
now runs about 20,000 words. Novelets go 
as high as 15,000. And shorts may be of all 
descriptions of detective story, and in prac- 
tically all lengths. Payment is at good rates, 
on acceptance. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Have you seen the movies, “Crack-up” 
and “Mad Man’s Holiday”? Both of these 
were made from stories which appeared 
first in Detective Story Magazine. 


Farrell Publishing Corp., has dropped 
one of its digest magazines, In Short. The 
August issue was the last. Lyon Mearson 
edited this, at 48 East 43rd Street. 


Swank, a digest magazine of men’s in- 
terests, has also been discontiued. Arnold 
Shaw was editor, at 33 West 42nd Street. 


Stage Pictorial has been suspended for 
the next few months, pending securing of a 
better supply of paper and solution of 
other printing problems. Nat Dorfman, 
who has been getting this out for the last 
two and a half years, says that he plans 
definitely to go on with the publication 
just as soon as possible. 

It has been argued that this sort of mag- 
azine, concentrating on the stage, couldn’t 
succeed because interest was centered 
around the theatrical capital of America— 
New York City. But this is certainly not 
the case here. Only 15 per cent of the cir- 
culation of Stage Pictorial is in New York 
City or within a hundred mile radius. The 
other 85 per cent covers the U. S. and 
copies go out as far as Bombay, India, or 
South Africa or Australia. The office of 
Stage Pictorial is in the Paramount Build- 
ing, 1501 Broadway. 

There has been plenty of talk about the 
publishers who bought buildings in order 
to get the kind of office space they wanted. 
But of all the much vaunted plans, Fred- 
eric Buse’s seem to be the first to work out. 
He bought a fine big house in 82nd Street, 
just a half block away from Fifth Avenue, 
the main entrance to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and Central Park. Through his 
entrance hall, a little garden is to be seen. 
And the whole place promises a sort of 
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Hollywood magnificence. Only part of the 
office floors are finished off as yet. But all 
the editorial staffs of his magazines are now 
moved in and actively at work in the new 
quarters. 

My Love moved up from 66 East 79th 
Street; requirements for this appeared in 
November. Other Buse titles from that 
former address include Movie Play, Fun 
Riot, Fun © Frolic, and the comics Tail- 
spin and Ship Ahoy. 

The four fact-detective magazines have 
moved over from 1841 Broadway, too. Ad- 
dress all of these at 22 East 82nd Street, 
New York 28: Baffling Detective Fact 
Cases, Current Detective, Authentic Detec- 
tive Cases, and Timely Detective Cases. 
On this group there has been a change of 
editors. Leonard Diegre, who has put in a 
great many years on this type of magazine, 
is taking a leave of ahsence before con- 
tinuing with the Buse magazines in another 
capacity. Meanwhile, Miss Carmena Free- 
man has been appointed as editor of this 
fact-detective group. 

The current need is for very recent cases, 
almost entirely. These run from 4,500 to 
6,000 words. And the illustrations are 
highly important. In the same lengths, fact 
articles about crimes other than murder 
are being sought. These, also, should be 
illustrated. Reports are made within 10 
days here. All checks are on acceptance, 
the rates being 2 cents a word for stories 
and $5 for the pictures used. Remember 
the new address, 22 East 82nd Street. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Company is 
another to grow restless. And no wonder, 
with offices spread around on any number 
of different floors in the Postum Building at 
250 Park Avenue. They are going to build 
—some day. The old brownstone Vander- 
bilt house at Fifth Avenue and 5lst Street 
will be torn down, and the publishing 
house will erect its own 19-story building 
there. 

American Magazine, which is one of the 
Crowell-Collier giants, has a new fiction 
editor, William B. Hart. He was acquired 
from the Collier’s fiction staff, and replaces 
John K. M. McCaffery. The latter has 
joined the M-G-M Eastern Story Depart- 
ment, where he succeeds another ex-Col- 
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lier’s man, Allen Marple. Mr. Marple, it 
is reported, is on his own to write a novel. 

°47—The Magazine of the Year raised 
its price to 35 cents a copy, even while last 
month’s note about requirements was get- 
ting into print. A subscription campaign 
is now on to insure a good start on circu- 
lation. Jerome Ellison edits; at 68 West 
45th Street. 

A. J. Liebling is the new book critic for 
Esquire. Offices at 366 Madison Avenue. 

John T. Witerich has resigned as man- 
aging editor of Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture to join the staff of the New Yorker. 
He will split his time between editorial 
work and writing. He is the author of 
several first-rate books on book collecting, 
and was one of the founders of The Collo- 
phon. 

Magazine readership surveys are becom- 
ing more and more popular, and their 
results often of interest to writers who want 
to know who. reads their stuff. One of the 
recent surveys shows that National Geo- 
graphic appears most often of any periodi- 
cal in prosperous and comfortable homes. 
In the poorer type of homes, True Confes- 
sions and True Story tie for first place. 

Some months ago, I reported here that 
the True Story group of Macfadden Publi- 
cations no longer had a central reading 
system for manuscripts, but that each of 
the four big-circulation monthlies now had 
its own editor, who would handle her own 
manuscripts and make up her own book. 
It takes some time for such an upheaval in 
office routine to show effects in the maga- 
zines, and only now is it really in full op- 
eration. As a result, the January, 1947, 
issue of True Story is the first one in which 
you will see the real policy in effect, and 
be able to study what the editor considers 
a good issue for that. This goes on sale in 
mid-December. 

The general policy is, of course, pretty 
well along the lines it has always followed. 
But there are sure to be minor differences. 
In make-up, you will notice that there is 
much more use of four-color work in illus- 
trations, The departments and the general 
lay-outs have been smartened up. This is 
the oldest of the Macfadden magazines, 
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with the biggest circulation, and it is get- 
ting “the works.” 

-True Story is definitely an open market. 
Now, and for about the next six months, 
the need is chiefly for shorts of 5000 words 
or under. And here’s news: the minimum 
pay on all lengths of stories is now 5 cents 
a word. The book-lengths run 15,000 to 
16,000 words now, and the editor is always 
interested in seeing outlines of good ideas. 
Serials are now limited to two-part and 
four-part stories. (The other books run 
three-parters, but not True Story.) Install- 
ments may run a little longer than in the 
past—from 7000 to 8000 words. This is not 
a market for short-shorts. Even 2500 words 
is not good. 

The departments are handled by regu- 
lars or staff. The various contests can be 
checked in current issues for length re- 
quirements and rates of pay. The rest is 
open. And the editors pass on the word 
that everything with the slightest promise 
is read most carefully. You don’t have to 
have an “in” or know the editor to get 
consideration. 

You might note that True Story is using 
an occasional mystery story—but nothing 
gory; nothing about gangsters or criminals. 
Also, there is an occasional he-man adven- 
ture or Western tale. But these must be 
about real people of today, especially peo- 
ple of the working class, Henry Lieferant 
is editor, with Marjorie Sneden as asso- 
ciate editor. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Here’s a special need for True Romances 
of that same group. Hilda Wright, the 
editor, is planning a new department called 
“How Did He Propose?” For this she needs 
well planned and written incidents in 
lengths from 500 to 750 words. They 
should be gay, different, and amusing. Two 
or three will probably be used in each 
issue, and on them a flat rate of $25 will 
be paid. This sort of department is very 
popular with readers, and should be with 
writers too. If enough good, usable stories 
come in, the department will start with the 
February issue. 

As to the regular needs, they continue as 
always. Five thousand words is about the 
least, according to Miss Wright, in which a 
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writer can tuck sufficient emotion to ap- 
peal to her readers. And 6000 is about the 
most her shorts can run to at present. Pay- 
ment here is 3 cents a word. Address: True 
Romances, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, 

Hope Stuart, editor of True Love and 
Romances, feels that so little change has oc- 
curred in her magazine, that a writer can 
study any current issue and get the idea of 
what she wants. Short stories run from 5000 
to 6000 words mostly; the book-length is 
about 15,000; and at present only two-part 
serials can be used, each installment about 
6000 words, Payment is $500 for the book- 
length and 3 cents a word for other stories. 

Material for the special department in 
True Love and Romance is judged on the 
basis of humor, helpfulness, and reader- 
interest. “Ill Never Do It Again” is the 
subject. Several are used each month, in 
lengths under 500 words. Payment is in 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10; with $5 for 
any others for which space-is found. Ad- 
dress 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

True Experiences is fourth and last of 
this group, and is edited by Ruth Baer. 
Miss Baer tries to make her magazine cater 
to a somewhat more mature group of 
writers, and injects more masculine interest 
into her book than the others do. Two or 
three stories told from. the man’s point of 
view are run in each issue, in contrast to 
the bulk of the contents, which feature the 
typically romantic story. Adventure, mys- 
tery, drama, all have their place in these 
pages. 

As to lengths, this one magazine out of 
the group does use short-shorts from 1500 
to 2000 words. The usual length of short 
stories runs 5000 to 6000 words. The longer 
stories fall into two groups: novelets of 
about 9000 words and novels around 16,000 
words. Payment is 3 cents a word for most 
of the material, with 4 cents for the short- 
shorts and a flat $500 for the novels.’ Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

The field of the fact-detective story 
seems to be coming back into its own 
again. True Detective and Master Detec- 
tive of the Macfadden Publications group 
are both steady and dependable markets. 
There is no change in the requirements or 
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rates of payment, as outlined in those 
superlatively detailed little booklets the 
editor has composed for his contributors. 
Just one note on the current needs: Master 
Detective is all bought up for the present 
on those fact-fiction stories, and won’t 
want to see any more for another six 
months at least. John Shuttleworth is the 
editor of both these magazines. John 
Wooster Martin is associate editor. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

It is an interesting comment on True 
Detective Magazine that in all its 23 years 
—20 of them under the editorship of Mr. 
Shuttleworth—it has never been in the red, 

Fact-detective material has a good mar- 
ket at Dell Publishing Company, too. Here, 
Front Page Detective, edited by West F. 
Peterson, and Inside Detective, edited by 
William A. Swanberg, both want the 5000- 
word length especially. They like to get 
stories between 2000 and 3000 words, too, 
as they can use these occasionally. Every- 
thing is paid for on acceptance; 3 cents a 
word for average stories, 4 cents a word for 
good current stuff that needs no editing, 
and $5 for each picture used. These are 
good free-lance rates in the field. And your 
material would be read for both magazines, 
as the two editors have desks in the same 
office. Address: 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Now is the time to submit material to 
1,000 Jokes. This is the Dell humor quar- 
terly. And you cartoonists should note that 
this is the only cartoon market at Dell now. 
(No more cartoons are being bought for 
Modern Screen.) And if you are about to 
submit cartoons, please check your stuff 
carefully. Do not submit cartoons calling 
for color or for Ben Day, neither of which 
can be used. 

Styles in humor change with the times. 
The old-fashioned he-and-she gags are out 
of favor. Leave them at home, or send them 
somewhere else. Humor for /,000 Jokes 
now belongs in the class with short articles ; 
it runs 890 to 1200 words—pieces with 
some meat to them. There is a fair market 
for poems of a humorous nature, too, and 
these can run anywhere from 2 lines to 40. 
Cartoons bring $15 and up; on other ma- 
terial, good rates—on acceptance, 
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If you want prompt reports, send your 
material in during December, March, 
June, and September—the periods when 
the editor is working actively on making up 
a new issue. Between times, no real work 
goes on, though the staff does look at things 
that come in. Charles Saxin is editing this. 
Address: 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Too many manuscripts have to be turned 
back by Kathleen Rafferty, editor of Five 
Novels, because they lack punch. But it is 
an open market, and the fault—if it is 
what keeps you from selling here—is one 
which can be corrected, Lengths are the 
same as always: 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Action, told from the man’s point of view, 
is important. And the market is especially 
open for good adventure stories with 
American locale. Payment is 2% cents a 
word, on acceptance. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16. 

The market is limited on the three cross- 
word puzzle books edited by Mrs. Rafferty. 
The crosswords are done by _ regulars 
mostly. She will be glad to see other types 
of original puzzles, however. And she will 
be especially interested in seeing some 
“Minute Mysteries.” These pay from $5 to 
$10, according to length, value, etc. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

The publisher, A. L. Kirby, did not 
bring. out the pocket-size humor book, 
Good Time Charley, which he announced 
earlier this year, And his Pack O’ Fun re- 
mains a quarterly. He might consider short 
humorous text, but no cartoons for at least 
six months, Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Ollie Redpath tells me that she is using 
serials now in All-Story Love only. And 
those are all arranged for with her regular 
writers. If you’re new at the love field, she 
advises writers, you’d be crazy to try a 
novelet or serial. Cut your wisdom teeth on 
shorts of 3500 to 5000 words. It takes a 
while to learn the trick of plotting to suit 
length, anyway. And you’ll learn faster on 
the short tales. As to story situations, the 
love magazines have made their adjust- 
ment back to the pre-war time when young 
men are back in jobs—or trying to get the 
jobs they want. Trying to find a home is 
one situation so obvious that it has been 
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done almost to death already—unless you 
have a bright idea for a really new angle! 

With three magazines, Miss Redpath 
keeps a steady pace in her buying. Other 
titles are Love Short Stories and Love 
Book. Payment is on acceptance, and starts 
at a cent a word but is usually better than 
that. Address: Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 

Peggy Graves usually has an open mar- 
ket, too, on her love magazines, Romance 
and New Love. She is in the market espe- 
cially, right now, for novelets of any length 
from 8000 to 15,000 words. But she agrees 
that the best length for a newcomer to try 
is around 5000 words, Payment is usually 
better than the cent-a-word minimum. Ad- 
dress: Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, 

Harry Widmer of the same company asks 
that writers keep their short stories under 
4000 words for both his magazines. He 
likes short-shorts of 1500 words and over. 
And novelets of 8000 to 11,000 words are 
a steady, if less important, market. 

Variety of background is to be stressed 
in Rangeland Romances. But it should be 
definitely in the Old West, and not mod- 
ern settings. And romance must dominate 
the story line. In Ten-Story Western, action 
is important, and all the shooting stories go 
here. As for romance, take it or leave it, 
but don’t let it become important. Editor 
Widmer points out one fault which has re- 
sulted in a lot of rejects: When a writer 
picks a-special event and weaves a fictional 
story around it, he is inclined, too often, to 
forget the story and concentrate on the 
background facts. The story’s the thing- 
Pay is usually well over the basic cent a 
word. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

In the field of book publishers, William 
Sloane Associates has moved to 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19, where they have 
taken over most of the second floor in the 
Carl Fischer Building. They were located 
before at 93 Park Avenue. 

Doubleday & Company has just recently 
established a new office in San Francisco. 
It is in charge of the Doubleday editor, 
Howard S. Cady, who served with the 
Office of Strategic Services during the war. 
He will be assisted by Alfred Meyers. 
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Elizabeth Bullock, formerly with Rine- 
hart and Company, is now head of a new 
department of The Dial Press, at 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. She will be 
on the lookout for novels of “suspense, mys- 
tery, and imagination” which set a high 
standard in the field of mystery fiction. 

Add to a growing list of similar groups: 
Executive Book Club. Norman T. Neel is 
Executive Vice President. The appeal will 
be to business men, although not all the 
books chosen will be in the fields of busi- 
ness or economics. Business problems in a 
broader sense will be included, such as 
books relating to national and world af- 
fairs. A minimum of four books is required 
bought during the year, with no set price. 
Address: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 

And here’s a new book which every ad- 
mirer of the Paul Gallico stories will want 
to own, and every writer struggling toward 
the big slick-paper goals will want to study 
carefully. This is Confessions of a Story 
Writer by Paul Gallico, just brought out in 
a very attractive volume by Knopf, at 
$3.75. The introductory chapter, mostly 
autobiographical, was reprinted in last 
month’s Dicest. But the meat of the book 
lies elsewhere—in each of the two- and- 
three-page forewords to the individual 
stories; in the concluding section of the 
book. It’s like a bowl of hickory nuts. You 
have to pick out the sweet kernels for your- 
self. But writers of short fiction will find the 
picking exceptionally good. 

Almost every teacher of fiction writing 
will tell you never, never to use real people. 
But Gallico has been doing so right along, 
Moreover, he tells you how he does it— 
and what he learned to avoid. He tells you 
how he uses Gallico himself as the basic 
figure of many of his heroes—though it is 
the “alter ego” Gallico. In considerable de- 
tail, he relates sources of story inspirations, 
relationships between personal experiences 
and useable story backgrounds, how form- 
ula stories are put together, and much 
other valuable information about editors 
and agents; even his opinion of writing 
courses. All this—and the complete text of 
two dozen of his best stories! It is one of 
the best books by writers, for writers, which 
you can find. 























The Ghost 


By GENE GREENE STANLEY 


VERYBODY that reads this maga- 
k zine, probably already knows that 
ghosting is writing literary material 
that brings public credit to somebody else. 
The ghost writer is the handy man of 
journalism. He may write anything— 
whether a speech for the district attorney 
to deliver at a memorial service of the Elks, 
or a novel for a millionaire to have printed 
under his own name for vanity. But the 
term is apt, for the ghost writer does have 
to assume the spirit, thereby becoming the 
ghost, of each client in order to give the 
writing verisimilitude. The characteristic 
phrases, manners of expression, even habits 
of thought of the person taking the credit 
-must be assimilated by the actual author. 
After twenty years as a ghost writer, I 
refuse to recommend or revile such a 
career. It has definite advantages and dis- 
advantages. I can merely answer the ques- 
tions that I am asked most often. 


Why Does One Do It? 

Primarily, one becomes a ghost writer for 
steady, dependable, filthy lucre. Why else? 
There’s no waiting for royalty checks, no 
uncertainty of editorial rejections, no brain- 
racking quest for material or inspiration 
while the cupboard grows bare. It suited 
me because I had to support a family. I 
could write at home with an assured in- 
come that paid for real estate, a series of 
cars, college educations, and a modicum of 
what the advertising copywriters call “grac- 
cious living.” The work never failed 
through the depths of the depression—so, 
I am grateful. 

Also, I appreciate the intimate knowl- 
edge that I have gained of the lives of the 
great, the adventurous, the eccentric, the 





crack-brained—and even the petty publicity 
seekers. 

I have gained training in versatile writ- 
ing because several of the books I have 
written have been published by high-class 
firms; one has been given a national 
award, and one caused an honorary degree 
to be granted my client by a state uni- 
versity for his “noteworthy contribution to 
literature.” I attained ability as a crafts- 
man. 

Last and most important, the career of a 
ghost-writer has brought me a goodly num- 
ber of far-above-the-average close friends. 
For instance, when a man tells you the full 
story of his life, discusses the value of its 
facets, lets you read his diaries and per- 
sonal correspondence for data, and voices 
his innermost dreams that you may set them 
into words—he feels that you are more 
like a relative than an employee. That is, 
the important ones do. As for the petty 
ones, they love you because you have con- 
tributed to their self-love and vanity. A 
certain senator may be just another client 
to me, but to him I am his second self, who 
put his life into shape for the public to 
applaud. 

Probably the most lonesome person in 
the world is the elderly millionaire who has 
led a full and brilliant life, but is now re- 
tired and has only one new thrill available 
—that of recording and publishing his past. 
Such friendships are a major part of the 
returns of ghosting. However, the ghost- 
writer must never impose on such a tie be- 
cause no millionaire made or kept his 
wealth by being stupid; further, each has 
so many leeches on his trail that the old 
man is unduly suspicious of everyone. 














How Does One Become a Ghost-Writer? 


A potential ghost writer must have some 
ability and journalistic training, as well as 
a reputation for personal integrity. He must 
be a well-bred person because, in the main, 
he will be dealing intimately with high-class 
people. He must either have so much mod- 
esty that he is willing to forego any public 
credit, or so much egotism that he believes 
his name will become known, anyway, 
among the people that count. (It will toa 
minor but adequate extent.) He must 
really like people, respect confidences, and 
know enough psychology to absorb the per- 
sonality of his client. He must have enough 
initiative to keep work lined up ahead. 
Let’s assume that you meet these qualifi- 
cations. 


How Do You Begin? 


First, get some kind of an article pub- 
lished that gives you a by-line. (Further, 
continue doing this at least once or twice 
a year as long as you stay in the ghosting 
business). This is the best reference of your 
writing for clients. You will never be able 
to refer to clients, since the work is en- 
tirely confidential. 


Second and continually, watch the news- 
papers and magazines for the names of 
wealthy people who are obviously seeking 
the spotlight. Among these are the retired 
tycoon who has his picture taken at benefits 
beside the president of some “home,” or 
with the chairman of the drive for funds. 
You can bet your bottom dollar that his 
contributions were generous. Then, there 
is the ex-leader in national affairs who is 
lecturing the local Rotary Club or Chamber 
of Commerce on what’s wrong with the 
world. Those are merely samples. 

When you have chosen a prospect whose 
life you would like to write, send him a 
letter. Don’t make the mistake of selecting 
someone instinctively distasteful to you, for 
you will be neither happy nor successful in 
the task. Tell him that you think his life 
story should be written and why—because 
he has made history that should be rec- 
orded, or because the world needs his view- 
point at this time. Be honest in your views. 
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Your salesmanship consists in the -way 
you say that you would like the privilege 
of writing about him. State your terms 
concisely, by contract or by the week or 
month. If possible enclose a clipping of 
one of your printed articles as an illustra- 
tion of your own style, which you explain 
will be adapted to his own manner. If you 
wish, you may enclose a typewritten copy 
of your usual contract form. 

The contract form that I use was origi- 
nally drafted by an excellent attorney in 
California. Inasmuch as I have adapted it 
to each case and I have never become in- 
volved in any legal entanglements, I quote 
it: 

AGREEMENT 





THIS AGREEMENT, made and en- 
tered into the ....th day of . 
1946, by and between Gene Greene ‘Stan- 
ley, of Los Angeles, California, party of the 
OU I i os osc ke sew Sb etc , of 
‘ ..5 party of 
second part. 


WITNESSTH: 

The said party of the first part, for and 
in consideration of the covenants and agree- 
ments hereinafter contained and of the 
mutual promises of the parties hereto, 
agrees to take such data, ideas, and facts— 
written or oral—as may be furnished by 
the said party of the second part, and edit 
such material as may be deemed advisable 
by said party of the first part in a manu- 
script of approximately thousand 
(xx,000) words; the said manuscript to be 
phrased to the best of the ability and judg- 
ment of the said party of the first part. 

The party of the first part hereby agrees 
to submit to the party of the second part, 
as desired, rough drafts of said projected 
manuscripts ; and to follow and accept any 
suggestions and criticisms of the party of 
the second part, which may seem, in the 
judgment of the party of the first part, to 
the best interest of the finished manuscript 
from a literary stand point only. " 

The party of the first part agrees to 
furnish the completed manuscript in three 
copies, é.g., an original plus two carbon 
copies. 
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The party of the second part hereby 
agrees and promises to pay to said party of 
the first part, for the services to be rendered 
by said party as aforesaid, the sum of .... 
Hundred Dollars ($...00), lawful money 
of the United States, payable as follows: 
The sum of $...00 at the time of the ex- 
ecution of this contract ; the sum of $...00 
upon the completion of a rough draft of 
the entire manuscript; the sum of $...00 
upon the completion and delivery of the 
completed manuscript. The said party of 
the second part is to furnish the paper for 
the three copies of the completed manu- 
script. 

The party of the first part hereby waives 
any claim whatsoever in and to said manu- 
script, or to be identified with the same 
except as otherwise herein stated. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, said parties 
have hereunto set their hands the day and 
year above written. 





Party of the First Part 





Party of the Second Part 


This contract may be made in duplicate 
on your typewriter, adapted to each case, 
duly signed, one copy given the client and 
one retained by the writer. Thus, the 
writer is guaranteed payment, freedom to 
take or not take criticism, and protection 
from libel or plagiarism suits; the client is 
protected from future claims by the actual 
author of the manuscript. 

Ghost writers widely differ in their terms, 
I ask one-third down, one-third on comple- 
tion of rough draft, one-third on delivery 
of finished manuscript. I never collaborate 
for a portion of the proceeds. Endless re- 
quests will be made for this method; but if 
I am going to gamble on anybody’s ideas, 
I would rather gamble on my own. 


How much? 
HE fee charged is naturally based on 
the amount of time required for each 
job and how much the writer values his 
time. Let us say that you need to earn a 
minimum of one-hundred dollars a week, 
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and you estimate the projected manuscript 
will take you eight weeks. Tell the client 
that you will write the manuscript for 
eight-hundred dollars. It is ordinarily worth 
a thousand dollars, at least, to write a book. 

However, you know what your time is 
worth to you, and you can soon tell how 
much it is worth to the other person, If 
you charge too much, you may not get the 
job. If you charge too little, you certainly 
don’t want the job. 

I have found it excellent to contact a 
local publisher who does “vanity publish- 
ing.” Most of the people who pay for hav- 
ing a book printed need to have it re- 
written. In some cases, this publisher has 
given me nothing but a stack of photo- 
graphs of Tibet, Australia, or South Africa 
and some scribbled notes by a person who 
has traveled or lived in that land. The 
writer may, or may not, be given the privi- 
lege of interviewing the client. At any rate, 
the writer has to do considerable research. 

My library includes three sets of encyclo- 
pedias in a room lined with reference books. 
However, every ghost writer does not need 
such a library, especially if accessible to a 
public one. 


Would I Choose This Career Again? 


Undoubtedly, I would because it an- 
swered my needs; but I am sorry I needed 
to. Ghost-writing hampers the develop- 
ment of an individual style and leaves the 
writer unknown after a lengthy period of 
publication. Maybe, I might be famous and 
wealthy now, if I had written my own 
stuff ; on the other hand, maybe I would 
not have been successful enough to go on 
writing at all, much less have met the finan- 
cial responsibilities that I did. Who knows? 

But now, I am checking in my tools. 
Use them as you see fit. 

During the years, I have kept a file 
of my prospects—some of whom decide 
promptly and others wait five or six years. 
I shall never use my “waiting list”—I hope. 
No, I will not turn their names over to you 
because I don’t know what kind of job you 
would do; and I sincerely like even my 
potential clients. Some of my old clients, 
I wouldn’t wish on my worst enemy. But 
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you'll live and learn, and the fishing is fine. 
The world is full of clients waiting for you. 

Why I am quitting a field that I like so 
well? Because I feel that I have paid my 
debt to society and accumulated cnough to 
be financially independent for at Icast ten 
years, barring revolutions and “acts of 
God.” Now, I have: five books of my own, 
running around in my mind in tattered 
note form that I would like to patch to- 
gether and present. Also, I am not as young 
as I used to be and I realize that, if I am 
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ever going to do any creative writing for 
myself, I had better get busy. 

Therefore, I have just bought a moun- 
tain top of some thousand acres in the 
middle of which I intend to build a house. 
No telephone, mail once a week, no clients 
to jerk my mind hither and thither like 
Santa Claus in a department store. Never- 
theless, I shall keep my house in Los An- 
geles—just in case I run out of money, I 
can come down and go to ghosting again. 
Does that answer anything? 


Who Will Bell The Cat? 


A magazine man looks at radio 


By ARON M. MATHIEU 


T IS popular among the press today to 
| give radio a ride. And this pastime is 
observed not only by newspaper critics 

but also by radio entertainers, engineers, 
and talent salesmen. Perhaps the book, 
“The Hucksters,” touched it off, but the 
reasons for the discontent are deep and just. 
Time magazine, in one of its latterday mo- 
ments of prescience, commented on the 
oddity that radio’s two most famous 
comedians, Fred Allen and Henry Mor- 
gan, got many of their best laughs by 
satirizing other radio programs, In the 
same spirit, Esquire, in its first words of 
text this month, repeated as the quip of 
the month a radio satire on the Pepsi Cola 
commercial about nickles. Webster, in his 
syndicate cartoon, “The Unseen Audience” 
is continually heckling radio bathos. At the 
top, in the upper echelons, radio executives 
who haven’t read fan mail personally for 
years, and whose main contact with the 
public is the statistical figure given out by 
Hooper or Neilsen on a program’s ratings, 
are once again looking at fan mail. Once 
again they note a peculiarity of their salad 


days: the people who like most of what 
they hear on the radio are the ones who 
write fan letters with a stub pencil on ruled 
tablet paper, and these people are not only 
unlearned but unmoneyed. The radio 
public, like the magazine buying public, 
never knows what it doesn’t want until 
something better than what it is buying 
comes along. Then the public drops the 
old hat as though it were a hot coal, and 
grabs the new styled package. Remember 
how quickly Time put Literary Digest out 
of business? Yet if Time had not come 
along, Literary Digest would still be wheez- 
ing its profitable way on the newsstands. 
It takes a revolution in thinking to snap off 
the old, and turn on the new. Radio needs 
a revolution, and we would like to suggest 
just how to go about it. 

Let’s pretend Ladies’ Home Journal, 
probably the most successful and “best buy” 
magazine on the newsstands today, were 
not edited by Beatrice and Bruce Gould, 
who are experienced editors, with a gen- 
eration of how-to-do-it behind them, but 
that it were edited by the advertising man- 
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agers of Dream Shampoo, Armstrong Li- 
noleum, Textron Hostess Coats, Pacific 
Worsted Woolens, and Campbell’s Soup. 

The Dream Shampoo people, nice and 
cultured and refined though they be, may 
happen to possess a president who is bugs 
on jazz. Let’s call him Mr. Pluto. Well, 
Mr. Pluto knows how to make Dream 
Shampoo, how to sell it, how to package it, 
and what discounts to give his dealers. He’s 
spent fifty years learning it, and in all that 
time he has rarely given forty winks a day 
to thinking about anything else. He’s 
worked like a dog, this Mr. Pluto, and he’s 
the shampoo king of America. 

But, as we mentioned, he’s hipped on jazz. 
Any kind of hot loud fast music with plenty 
of tom-tom beating out the bastinado, 
gives him quivers of hate. He likes, be- 
lieves in, worships saccharine soft, senti- 
mental music. That’s what he means when 
he says jazz. In his factory, that kind of 
music is played all the time over the loud 
speakers. People like it, and doesn’t Dream 
lead all other shampoos by a mile? Just 
another proof that Mr. Pluto knows good 
music when he hears it. Mr. Pluto bought 
himself the back cover in four colors in 
Ladies’ Home Journal for a mere $19,550 
and the right to place his sales message be- 
fore 4,470,550 women who have never 
underestimated their own power. It hap- 
pened that when he did this, being a big 
radio advertiser, and not knowing how 
magazines were put together, he also 
brought to the editors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould, a nice 12-page story to go as the 
lead editorial feature of the book. This 
12-page feature, illustrated by a school girl 
friend of Mr. Pluto who studied art in two 
foreign countries, and written by his second 
grade teacher whom he always loved and 
wanted to do something for, someday, was 
titled, “Jazz—Mankind’s Enemy.” It told 
how if you cleaned your mind of jazz, and 
cleaned your hair with Dream Shampoo, 
even the Russian, the English, and the 
Americans could sleep on the same bed 
without anybody keeping one eye open. 

The Goulds, however, who are profes- 
sional editors, began Ladies’ Home Journal 
this month with a complete novel titled, 








* “Fishy,” said the Admiral’ by a lady whose 
script was bought because it was the very 
best one they read. 

If the Goulds were told what to put 
into Ladies’ Home Journal by the president 
of Dream Shampoo, who knew the insides 
and outs of his business, but not the maga- 
zine business, you could try giving the 
Journal away, and it would be hard to dis- 


pose of 3,000,000 copies at twenty-five 


cents per. 


AN editor makes a magazine. 
But what makes a radio station? 

Well, what? 

The advertiser makes the radio station. 

He buys the time, he creates the pro- 
gram, he writes the commercials, he selects 
the time he wants to go on the air, and he 
hires the talent. A lot of smart people 
help the advertiser do this job. But all 
their work is geared to getting an “OK” 
from aman who knows how to sell Sham- 
poo, Soup, or Sheets. He doesn’t know 
how to produce stimulating entertainment 
which in itself is an art and a business and 
a profession. 

A radio station should be made by an 
editor. 

He should create every show, hire every 
piece of talent, edit, revise, or O.K. every 
line of copy, and every morsel of sound 
effect. As a result of this he creates the 
unit of a personality—just as the Goulds 
have achieved the unity of a personality 
in the Journal and as hundreds of success- 
ful editors have done in their own books. 

Radio editors can do the same job. 


How Can One Man Do It? 


There is quite a difference between 
making up a magazine of 200 pages, once a 
month, and producing 16 hours of radio 
programs every day. One man, we all 
admit, can supervise every line of copy in a 
monthly magazine, even in a daily news- 
paper; but can he do the same kind of an 
editorial job for 16 daily hours of radio 
show? No, one man can’t do it; nor can 
five. But a team of editors, plus two or 
three executive editors who think alike. (as 
the editors of Time; or Variety) can pro- 
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duce 16 hours of radio entertainment that 
is tied together with one personality, one 
main editorial direction. 

After creating a daily stint of 16 hours 
of news, drama, instruction and enter- 
tainment, the editor of a radio station, just 
like the editor of a magazine, will attract 
to his station a selective audience. 

Farm Quarterly at 50c a copy, with 100 
pages of uninterrupted text and 4 color 
illustrations, or Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar 
or Women’s Wear attracts a specialized 
audience by their very selection of material 
and method of presentation. Their audi- 
ence is a world away from that of Capper’s 
Farmer, Seventeen, or Family Circle. This 
is no accident—the editors did it by selec- 
tion of material. 

If you saw 1,000 letters from readers of 
the three magazines just named you could 
place instantly from which book they 
came and not be wrong five times out of a 
hundred. 

But in radio there is no such selectivity. 
Radio time salesmen give lip service to the 
idea that there is, or might be, but the 
difference is mostly a selling point for 
salesmen who are stuck with a high rate, or 
a 5 A.M. show and have to give something 
more than the usual arguments. 

If the advertiser in Life bought not only 
a page of advertising, but also the right to 
create, write, and publish the editorial 
material appearing alongside the adver- 
tisement, the future of Life as a magazine 
for which people would pay 15c would be 
instant failure. 

All that’s wrong with radio can be seen 
by imagining what would happen to mag- 
azines if the above example would be ex- 
tended to every publication. Can you 
imagine what absence of an editorial unity 
would do to even the most successful pub- 
lication in the short space of one month? 

What this idea would do to publications, 
it has already done to radio. All that needs 
to be done is to recognize why radio today 
stinketh. No station has “an _ editorial 
policy” that is unique and isolated. People 
read the Chicago Tribune because of Col. 
McCormick’s ideas. They like PM because 
of Marshall Field’s policy. Thev read 
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Ladies’ Home Journal because the Goulds 
publish only the things they personally like. 
And, people with any taste or discrimina- 
tion, that is to say, many of the people 
with money, and education, do not find in 
any radio station an “editorial policy” to 
their liking. The programs are created by 
a hundred divergent personalities for a 
hundred different reasons. There is no 
editor—just unblended ideas. Can the 
whole thing be changed? 

If the Goulds were fired today from 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and a sad young 
dope replaced them, this unfortunate gén- 
tleman, although employing the same talent 
that worked for the Goulds, might soon be 
mirroring himself in three months’ time, 
by publishing Dopey Stories. 

Talent (i.e. writers and artists) as a 
whole, have never understood what an edi- 
tor does. He does not create; he selects, 
and out of the selection, makes a whole; 
all parts of which are related. It is this 
editorial personality that is absent~ from 
radio. The few relatively strong radio edi- 
tors, such as Dick McDonagh or Bill 
Murphy, have no overall station authority. 
A very few radio stations like WORX and 
WINX have tried to select a specialized 
audience and they are pioneers in this idea. 
But no station has created a day’s enter- 
tainment, instruction, and news to match 
the personality of its single authority, the 
editor. As a result there is no such thing 
as unity in a radio station’s programs. 

The “editorial policies” of the big net- 
works are not editorial programs, but tacit 
agreements between businessmen to keep 
the Federal Radio Commission and various 
pressure lobby groups maintained by busi- 
ness, labor and religion from having cause 
to feel offended. 


N reading this article, Peter Lyon, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary of the Radio 
Writer’s Guild of the Authors’ League of 
America, said: “You have not discussed the 
problem from a writer’s point of view.” 
True. This is not a problem that an indi- 
vidual writer can overcome. The writer is 
a man of many talents and responds either 
to himself alone, and becomes an esthete 
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and an artist, or to an editor, in which case 
he may become a successful commercial 
writer, The false notes you hear over the 
radio are no fault of the writer; he can 
turn it out a dozen different ways. What 
he writes depends on how his talents are 
angled by the editor. 


Compare Dorothy Parker’s work in The 
New Yorker ten years ago, to her last pub- 
lished story in McCall’s, or to her work for 
the movies. Compare the books Sommerset 
Maugham wrote for Doubleday, and the 
books he wrote for first publication rights 
in Cosmopolitan. Compare the “Shouts 
and Murmurs” column of Alexander Wooll- 
cott to his newspaper work. 

Compare the book, “The Hucksters’’, to 
what happened when it met the personality 
of DeWitt Wallace. It was as though an- 
other author wrote it, although actually it 
was the same book as handled by two dif- 
ferent editors. 

Compare what Ernest Hemingway has 
done on occasion for Arnold Gingrich to 
his book, “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” Like 
Thornton Wildcr’s sea that held many 
weathers, a commercial author holds in his 
mind many talents that can produce a 
varicty of literature. No author wants to 
admit that his work is dependent, to any 
important degree, on the editor with whom 
he works. Let authors who feel that way 
look at the December issue of Holiday, 
edited by Ted Patrick, and the first two 
issues edited by Frank Beaman. Same 
talent, same amount of money, same paper, 
same amount of color work, same number 
of words. But a different editorial result. 
Or, to go back to another day, compare 
the work of the same authors in American 
Mercury, under Mencken, Nathan and 
God, to the American Mercury, under the 
editors that followed. 

It’s hard for an author to believe this, 
even with some proof before him, and this 
is a natural feeling. The author frequently 
gives the best of himself that corresponds 
to the editor with whom he is working. A 
flat editor gives a flat magazine. No editor 
at all (as the word “editor” is used in the 
magazine business) means no unity, no 
synthesis, no well-knit, loyal audience. A 





day’s entertainment sculptured to fit the 
unaffected, urbane, inquisitive, lucid mind 
of one editor who aggressively feels that 
what he believes and likes is important, is 
not on the air, today. Radio stations lack 
such an editor both in person and in 
concept. 


T would be nice to give this new concept 

trial with one station. 

Our good friend and contributor, Nelson 
Bond, said in relation to that: “Who will 
bell the cat?” The answer is the same 
entrepreneurs who are belling the cat for 
television, and who once did it for steam 
engines, Capital gain is usually made from 
capital risk. 

The risk in this case is the entire income 
of one radio station for six months while 
an editor proceeds to build an audience for 
it by selecting the type of program he be- 
lieves in and giving it unity. This is no 
unusual idea. Many manufactured items 
are first made in pilot plants, and then 
given try-outs in the field for a year or 
more before being presented to the public. 
This was true, to name just one case, of 
Ektrachrome, the new color film manufac- 
tured by Eastman Kodak. It was true of 
the Chicago Sun, which came out in a pri- 
vate edition for six months before the pub- 
lic saw it. The same kind of venture capital 
is in radio as is in film or newspapers. We’d 
like to see some capitalists with imagination 
buy a station and make it over. 

Put the station in the complete charge 
of a radio editor. Let him buy all the 
shows, or if he cannot buy just what he 
wants, let him create them. Let him hire 
his own talefit, and if he cannot locate it 
on the present market, Iet him discover 
and train it. Let him run the radio station 
as he would run a magazine—with com- 
plete authority to decide on every syilable 
that goes. into it. ih. 

Then, if that editor has something to say, 
if he has discernment and taste, if he has 
integrity and spontaneity, if he is witty and 
wise—like will attract like. To such a radio 
station will come an audience to listen, to 
learn, to be entertained. An audience that 
will buy Capeharts and Baker furniture, 
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Magic Chef Stoves and Chrysler cars. Once 
the editor has his audience in his hand, he 
can feed it little by little the commercials 
that will pay the freight. Fan mail is the 
invariable indication that will let the editor 
know when the commercials intrude to the 
point of being annoying, and when they 
insinuate enough to sell the goods and not 
too much to push the listener away. Maga- 
zine surveys show that magazine readers 
enjoy the advertising in periodicals. Inde- 
pendent survey after independent survey 
has shown that advertising in magazines is 
one, two, or three among the features “best 
liked” by readers. Anybody ever heard of a 
radio listener preferring the commercials? 
They stinketh, too, and they will have to 
be written both shorter, and with less affec- 
tation for that is all that is wrong with 
them, 

Today many radio shows are given their 
final OK by men who, for the most: part, 
know how to make socks, or pajamas, or 
soap, and they are darn good at it, too. If 
the same men cdited magazine stories (in- 
stead of tending to their own business), 
then all periodical matter would reflect 
their incompetence at editing; since their 
especial talent is selling or manufacturing. 

To get better radio programs, the owners 
will have to set up a radio editor to attract 
the kind of audience they want to reach: 
small and wealthy, large and middle class, 
or whatever is desired by the radio station 
owner. It is profitable to attract a mass 
audience of millions, as for instance Look 
magazine does. It is also profitable to at- 
tract a specialized audience as Vo;ue does. 
Each type of media attracts its own kind of 
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advertiser, A radio station that can prove 
it is listened to by 30,000 people with in- 
comes over $30,000, can sell radio time to 
Tiffany or Cadillac . . . and make the time 
buyer keep his hands off the microphone. 
Similarly, a radio station listened to by 
1,000,000 kids the age of Seventeen’s audi- 
ence can sell more time than Annenberg 
ever sold advertising pages. But today, no 
one station has a specialized audience. 
Physically, this is stymied because the pro- 
grams are constantly being varied by any- 
one who wants to buy time and use it to 
put on his own show. 

The flowering of radio depends on the 
hiring of an editor to create a unified audi- 
ence in actual honest fact, with the kind of 
per capita buying that advertisers require. 
Tonight, we do have single radio artists to 
whom great masses of people want to listen, 
but the star is the sole attraction, and that’s 
business anarchy. We do not have a single 
radio station to which either specialized 
groups, or large masses of people prefer to 
listen because it gives them the coloration 
of just what they want to listen to, A man 
with the same type of mind and the same 
editorial authority as Ted Patrick, or Har- 
old Ross, or Graeme Lorimer could make 
such a station and there are others like 
them available. 

It isn’t so hard to improve radio enter- 
tainment. Let business men make watches 
and motors and mouse traps, and let edi- 
tors shape up an audience and engineer a 
show. Then the advertiser won’t be wast- 
ing dollars reaching millions when all he 
may want is an audience comparable to 
House and Garden. 






















Learn the 
special tech- 
niques of 
writing for 


RADIO 


¢ Of course you can write! But did you know 
that radio is one of America’s most profitable 
markets for writing talent? Now is your chance 
to learn the special skills required of the script 
writer. 


© Ernest McIver, Washing- 
ton editor for CBS News— 
“My work as news editor has 
greatly improved as a direct 
result of my training in 
this school. My writing and 
broadcasting ability was 
augmented.” 





© The National Academy of Broadcasting is 
America’s oldest school teaching broadcasting 
techniques. Courses in script writing, announc- 
ing, diction, etc. Enroll now—or inquire about 
our other study plans. 


Alice Keith, Thousands of 
director of NAOB 
NAOB, is one graduates 


of America’s are successful 


foremost in 
educators in Broadcasting 
radio. today! 





NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


1366 Irving Street, N. W. 
Dept. 106 Washington 10, D. C. 
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Radio 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


ADIO, as other trades, has its own 
R inimitable language, grown out of 
its special character and particular 
needs. This word code is used daily by 
radio’s technicians, producers, directors, 
salesmen and researchers. Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s experts have compiled a 
glossary of Radio Terms, called “Radio 
Alphabet,” published by Hastings House 

—80 pages—$1.50. 

The following are a few of its provoca- 
tive radio terms: 

Abie—Anyone who is sure fire. 

Across The Board—Program scheduled at 
same time 5 consecutive week-days. 

Adenoid—Any vocalist with a voice that 
is “tight.” 

Apple-Polisher—Person who flatters his 
superiors to ingratiate himself. 

Arsenic—A disagreeable or boresome pro- 
gram. 

Beard—An error in performance, usually 
words misread by an actor. 

Big Annie—Mass Program Analyzer which 
totals reactions of approval or disap- 
proval of listeners. 

Birdie—The “tweet-tweet” sound some- 
times heard on radio. 

Bite Off—To cut off a line, a cue, or musi- 
cal number while show is on air. 

Blue Gag—An offcolor joke in a script 
which earns a blue pencil. 

Blurb—Statement handed out for public- 
ity. 

Boom—Stand to which microphone is 
attached to elevate or extend it. 

Bridge—A definite music or sound effect 
cue linking 2 dramatic scenes, 

Burp—An interloping noise on transmitting 
or receiving circuits. 

Cans—Head phones worn by directors or 
actors to contro] program quality. 

Canaries—Singers. 














Chiz Biz—Chiseling Business, 


Crawk—An animal imitator. 


to microphone. 


. which has been used on air. 


duties. 


which follow. 
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Cliff Hanger—A serial dramatic program 
played at a high pitch of suspense. 
Corn-On-The-Cob—A harmonica. 


Creeper—A performer who inches too close 


Cushion—Dialogue, music or sound insert- 


a 
f ed to end broadcast on time. 

r Dead Air—Silence, either deliberate or 
y accidental. 


Dead Book—The file of program material 


a Dog—Obsolete or mediocre musical num- 
J ber, or a hackneyed piece of writing. 
4 Dog House—Early morning announcing 


Down-And-Under — Direction given to 
musicians or sound effects man playing 
solo to sneak under the lines of dialogue 


Drooling—Unimportant talk. 

Flack—A publicity writer. 
, Gimmick—A characteristic or quirk in a 

program to distinguish it from similar 

, programs. 

Godbox—An organ, 
' Groan Box—An accordian. 

Heartbreaker — A commercial audition 
) made on speculation. 

Hook—Program device used to attract 
response from audience—a contest, etc. 


changing its format, etc. 


actor can identify his lines. 


: in a broadcast story script. 


broadcast. 


and P. 
Putty Blower—A trombone. 


persons not on program. 





Hypo—To add vitality to program by 
Live—Program actually performed by peo- 
ple—in contrast to a recording. 


Long Underwear—Sheet music, 
Madame La Zonga—A performer who 


dances nervously in front of mike. 
Mark The Park—To use colored crayon so 


O. Henry—The crucial final line of “tag” 


Package—Special program or series bought 
by an advertiser, which is all ready-to- 


Plops—Over-accented pronunciation of B 


Quonking—Disturbing side-line chatter by 
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DON’T SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO THIS AGENCY... 
WE HATE WRITERS! 


We haunt them, plague them, insult them, baw! them 
out, annoy them, sneer at them, persecute them, put 
radium on their typewriter keys. 

But wait . . . before you turn the page. This applies 
only to writers. who slacken up on the job or turn out 
poor material when they can do better. 

As far as other writers—sincere and hard-working 
writers—are concerned, we give sincere and hard- 
working service, and continually succeed in elevating 
literary careers and incomes. The secret is that we 
MUST succeed: writers develop too many lines in 
their faces from their profession to continue to pay 
out a percentage of their take for anything but top 
results—reasonably prompt reports and sales, and the 
highest rates editors can be heckled into paying. If 
is significant that in our entire business career we 
have never lost a client. 


Pertinent info: Our clients, ranging from cover names 
earning five and six figures yearly at their typewriters 


to newcomers for whom we've recently made first sales, 
sell regularly to slicks like The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companions” Coronet; to pulp 


houses like Popular, Street and Smith, Standard, and Ace; 
to book firms like Doubleday, Dutton, and Appleton- 
Century, and to all other well-paying markets. 


Current service examples: T. W. Ford, new client who 
sells a million words a year to the pulps, talked to us 
about less production ond better pay. That day we took 
one of his stories to an editor, and 24 minutes later 
phoned Ford the news of a slick sale. Sports Stars, ex- 
juvenile turned adult slick published by Parents’ Mag- 
azine, had bought the story at five cents a word. A few 
days later Ford gave us a completed novel. Three days 
after that, we mailed him a check and report of sale to 
Phoenix Press. . . . William J. Duchaine, a Michigan 
writer, asked us to pick up a rejected script which he 
had submitted to a magazine shortly before joining us. 
“Nasty rejection,”” he wrote. “‘Must be bad—please re- 
turn for rewrite.”"” We picked up the story and were able 
to write him, that same day: ‘“‘Nothing wrong with story 
art mismarketed. We've sold it to Famous West- 
rn’. . . . Scripts arrived on the same day from Blanche 
yp AY George Meredith, and Cord Elliott, who had 
never sold before. One needed revision, was returned 
with advice, and arrived back next day; the others had 
obviously been mismarketed. Shortly afterwards, again 
on the same day, Applebee's sold to Western Family 
at five cents a word; Meredith drew six cents from the 
Toronto Star Weekly; Elliott brought ten cents from a 
top slick. 


Terms: 


Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or 
articles to national magazines, or one book to a major 
poe. within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
andling your output on a straight commission basis of 
10% on all American sales, 15% on all Canadian and 
English sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 


Beginners: As recompense for working with beginning 
writers until they sell and earn their keep, our reading 
fee per script is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction, minimum fee three dollars; $25 for books. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works 
with the writer from plot idea through finished script 
and sale—by arrangement. A_ stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all submissions. 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it, to the best 
possible markets at best possible rates. If it isn’t, we'll 
tell you why, frankly and in detail, so that you'll be able 
to make sure your future material is sa 


One point before you run screaming to your desk to 
send us that batch scripts. This agency until recently 
handled only selling, professional ieee and Is, there- 
fore, concerned strictly with age part- or full-time 
writers whose eventual earnings will make handling of 
their work worthwhile. Reading fees, which pay merely 
for expenditure of time and overhead, bring no profit. 

Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle and cor- 
rect any story flaws we may uncover, and HELP us turn 
you into a selling writer, please avoid waste of your 
time and ours and pass us by. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1674 Broadway New York 19, N. ¥. 
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Spieler — Radio commentator. Also an 
announcer. 
Squeak Stick—A clarinet. 

Whodunit—A mystery program. 
Woof — Word spoken by engineers into 
mike to check amplitude and sound. 
Zilch—Standard name to describe anyone 
who walks into studio and whose name 

is not known, 


HE following are a few of the top 

programs which depend entirely on 
scripts from free-lance writers. Each story 
should be complete in itself, and all are of 
half-hour length, with the exception of one. 
Each demand the best writing you can turn 
out: 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Ill. 

A fine new dramatic series debuted 

November 17 at this network: 

GRAND MARQUEE, aired Sundays, 

4:30 P.M., EST over NBC. William J. 

Murphy, Continuity Editor. 


This romantic comedy series was pre- 
sented during the summer as replacement 
for “Amos ’n’ Andy” and due to its popu- 
larity and high rating has returned as a 
“steady.” Olan Soule, heard last year on 
“Grand Hotel” plays the lead role. 


A boy-meets-girl type of love story is 
desired. It should have a sturdy human- 
interest plot, dealing with the kind of peo- 
ple you meet every day. There should be a 
wholesomeness to story, since show is de- 
signed for typical family audiences. There 
should be good action, to avoid excessive 
“talkiness.” 


Write play in 3 Acts building on an 
ascending line, to play about 23 minutes. 
Be certain to motivate characters and sit- 
uations. 


Taboos: Old- hackneyed plots, over- 
sophistication, sexiness, profanity, drinking 
or offense to religions or races. 


Obtain release from NBC and return it 
signed with scripts. Enclose return postage. 





VY LITERARY HELP 


“FROM A SELLING WRITER 











gre YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
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years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 

I have no printed lessons, conduct no school or 
literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING OR 
COMPLETE REVISION OF YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT, AS THE INDIVIDUAL NEED SUG- 
GESTS. Only book manuscripts are solicited. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 


= Interviews by arrangement only. 





601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 


















COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 

SUSPENSE, aired Thursdays, 8:00 P.M., 
EST over CBS. William Spier, Producer- 
Director-Editor 

This dial chiller ranks with the cream 
of the air mysteries. Hollywood stars enact 
the leads, so script must have a rich star 
role or two co-starring roles. 

Star character must have a definite pro- 
file; and he or she must be vital in bring- 
ing about the dénouement. If he is a killer 
or heavy, he pursues his evil deeds one step 
too far and is trapped. He must meet with 
retribution on this crime-and-punishment 
show. If the lead is a hero fighting against 
odds, he must ingeniously extricate himself 
from his predicament, by forethought on 
his own part. No poor guy or gal should 
come to a bad end through no fault of his 
own and simply by dint of circumstances. 

Story should be realistic, and plot strong. 
It should keep listener in eternal S-U-S- 
P-E-N-S-E as it rivets his interest through- 
out. Script should play 20 minutes. First 
Act should play 5-8 minutes, for commer- 
cial follows this act. Second Act to play 
about 12 minutes, to the end without 
interruption. 

Taboos: No typical detective stories with 
standard sleuths. No unbelievab!e horror 
stories. No. ghost stories or supernatural 
themes, 

Send to CBS for release first and return 
it signed with script. Payment—$250 and 
up. Enclose return postage. Program spon- 
sored by Roma Wines. 


* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 

COLUMBIA WORKSHOP, aired Sat- 
urdays, 6:15 P.M., EST over CBS. Robert 
J. Landry, Director of Program Writing. 

Program has been the foremost proving 
ground of new writing and production 
techniques for the past 10 years, and is 
wide open to scripts from new and estab- 
lished writers alike. Norman Corwin, 
Orson Welles, William Robson and Irwin 
Shaw are but a few whose earliest distinc- 
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REWRITE Magazine 


The Writer's Magazine That Tells You How! 

If your mss. come back; zee want 10 hit better 
markets and—can’t, REWRITE will tell you what's 
wrong and what to do about it. 

REWRITE is Specific, Practical. Full of the “Know 
How” fundamentals and kinks of successful writing and 
Selling. Bill and Elva sell consistently themselves. 
(Read Elva’s page in the K. C, Poetry M ine. Bill's 
been a featured writer of fact and fiction for 25 years.) 

REWRITE is GUARANTEED! By buying a gener- 
ous sample (see below) you help us to give writers 
more at less cost, because REWRITE is not published 
for our personal profit. If you don’t like REWRITE, 
we will refund your money unconditionally. Most 
writers .say they. “wouldn’t be without REWRITE.” 


+ 
ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25¢. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00, 25 issues, $1.50. 
NO Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest yo Round Trip Sets or Singly. a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or (40 Flat Size 
Envelopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today. 
$1 postpaid anywhere in the U.S. A. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save mon build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem, Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do ut it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards, Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 
| ryped protects you 100%, Get in touch with me today, 
t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Combridge 38, Mass. 


National Institution Since 19: 








CAN YOU READ? 


Of course you can. But you prohably do not have time 
or a wide variety of publications from which to gather 
ideas and information. Let us supply you with clippings 
selected by writers for writers and suited to your s. 
Fillers, facts, fiction. Month's trial $1. Monthly service 
$10 per year. FREE: Copy of our publication, “‘Clip- 


nnes WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 
4510 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Any kind of manuscripts, try, correspondence typed 
neatly and in proper form by professional pee. Minor 
corrections if desired. per 1000 words. Discount 


over 10,000. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed fla. PROMPT- 
NESS GUARANTEED 

ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover Street Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 











Exciting WRITER'S HELP! 


New! Different! Thrilling! ‘‘The Writer’s Ladder’’ 
guides you to construction of saleable stories. It's 
included with your order for ‘“‘How to Plot Stories 
That Sell’ at $2, the manual that makes plotting 
easy. Order now, or request free details. 


SPYKER G. KURTZ 
TI51B West 4th St., Williamsport 35, Penna. 
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Writer’s DIcEstT 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Smal! Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept, Z-20 











52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge | 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of how 
to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost 
author’s typist . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, State Libraries, correspondence schools for 
writers, and many other public and private organizations 

. « Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers . . . and Dedi- 
cated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid—only $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 


Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn |; 
by writing, or if you 
siceady write for pay, you |* 
— it to yourself to send |* 
te y of WRITER’S 
e fastest-grow- 








mames and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited Seam 
so send for your copy TO- rt 

DAY! Penny — will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 issues, only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND NO MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE © 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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tions came from “Workshop” productions. 
During the past year many unknown writ- 
ers gained their radio entrée on this 
program. 

Story range and treatment is virtually 
without limit, giving free scope to original 
dramas, adaptations, novelties, verse dra- 
mas, love stories and coinedies. Scripts 
used are based on their own qualities and 
newness of approach. They are looking for 
that rare combination in scripts—Inspira- 
tion, Imagination and Perspiration. 

Obtain release from CBS first, and 
return it signed with script. Payment— 
$100. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 

JOE POWERS OF OAKVILLE, aired 
Mondays thru Fridays, 10:00 A.M., EST 
over CBS. James Hart, Producer-Editor. 

A complete dramatized story is aired 
daily, affording writers a market to hit five 
times weekly. 

Joe Powers, as storyteller and broadcaster 
of a mythical mid-western town, is narrator 
of story only—not participant. He sets the 
scene and warms up listener for the ensuing 
story as it is unfolded. Stories should be 
written around real human characters who 
populate a typical home town, to make 
listener feel that they are people “living” 
their stories, rather than actors reading 
lines. Stories must get inside the characters, 
rather than push them through plot gyra- 
tions, 

Since program is not pattern-ized, story 
may concern romance, comedy, mystery, 
melodrama or other themes. 

Complete scripts may be submitted, but 
it may be wise to submit outline of story 
first. Outlines should tell Who the people 
are, What the situation is, When and 
Where the story begins and How situations 
are complicated in plot and resolved. 

Obtain release from CBS first and return 
it signed with script. Payment—very good. 
Enclose return postage. 

* * * 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
1440 Broadway, New York 18. 
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LOVE STORY THEATRE, aired Fri- 
* days, 8:30 P.M., EST over Mutual. Carlo 
di Angelo, Producer-Director. 

This new series of original love stories 
stars Jim Ameche in gripping dramatiza- 
tions of comedy, romance and adventure. 
Well-known actors and actresses support 
Mr. Ameche. " 

Strong love stories are desired, and, since 
program is not formulaized, plot can be of 
any typé, as. long as it bears a provocative 
problem for the lead characters to face. 
Eminent authors including Fannie Hurst, 
Faith Baldwin, Paul Gallico and Frederic 
Wakeman judge and select the original 
scripts. 

Obtain release from Mutual first and 
return it signed with script. Payment— 
excellent. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 


GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 
CURTAIN TIME, aired Saturdays, 

7:30 P.M., EST over NBC. Myron Golden, 

Script Editor. 

Program features light romantic com- 
edies or light mysteries, with the former 
preferred. Leading man and woman, Harry 
Elders and Nanette Sargent, are the perma- 
nent cast leads, so these roles should be 
tailored for their $tyle and be strongly char- 
acterized. Four other characters or less 
comprise the rest of the cast. 

Each script should be an individual play 
in 3 Acts, totalling about 21 minutes play- 
ing time. Length of each act need not be 
the same, but Act 2, coming between two 
commercials, should not be less than 6 
minutes long. Acts 1 and 2 should ejd on 
a high note of suspense, with an O. Henry 
twist desirable in the ending. 

Taboos: No narrator, divorce, suicide, 
suggestive love scenes nor intoxicants. No 
profanity, double-meaning phrases or use 
of the words God or Lord except in the 
most sacred sense. No experimental scripts, 
adaptations of stories or plays. No dialects, 
nor offense to religious or racial groups. 

Enclose signed notarized release with 
script, which you obtain from Grant first. 
Include with script a list of characters, 
briefly describing e4ch. Payment — $150 
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THE TRUTH 
THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


It's up to you! If you want flattery, or a lot of 

talk about what we have done for other writers, 
you will be wasting your time and ours by sending 
in any material for criticism and eventual sales. 
If what you want is THE TRUTH, you'll get it from 
us with no punches pulled. 
The fact that one book we sold brought $400,000 
clients with every type of magazine: pulp, inter- 
mediary and smooth-paper, should interest you. 
The fact that one book we sold broutht $400,000 
(yes, Four Hundred Thousand Dollars) in royalties - 
for its author will excite you. The fact that this 
agency has personal contacts with every top-flight 
publisher, editor and motion picture representa- 
tive in New York is important. But none of these 
facts (and they are FACTS and not idle sales 
talk) is as important as your own attitude about 
your work. ~ 

Therefore we make this unqualified statement. 
We want to develop some new clients, which is the 
reason for this advertisement. We are looking for 
sincere writers with something on the ball and the 
ability to take and absorb sound criticism. We 
are so sure that we can do more to develop new 
writers and raise the income of established writers 
than can any other agency, that we will gladly 
refund reading fees to anyone who is not com- 
pletely satisfied with our service! 

The fees we charge are necessary for the over- 
head of handling and criticizing manuscripts. Our 
only profits come from the commissions on actual 
sales. If you are a professional writer earning 
more than a thousand dollars a vear we will handle 
your work at our regular 10% of any sales we 
make. If you are not yet earning that much, fees 
MUST accompany all submissions. Here are the 
fees: 


Stories or articles to 5,000 words.$5.00 


From 5,000 to 20,000 words 
sap a eegiteds $1.00 per thousand words 


Booklength manuscripts 
punihele-s wine 75¢ per thousand words 


These fees mean that you will get guaranteed, 
constructive writing help, and that your fee will 
be refunded if you don't consider our service the 
best you can procure. If you sincerely want to go 
to town with your writing send us whatever scripts 
you feel offer the best chance for sales, and get 
the Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about your work. 


THE SHERIDAN AGENCY 
366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WORDOMETER 
counts W-O-R-D-S 


(NOT spaces or strokes) 
A WORDOMETER equipped typewriter 
keeps an accurate account of every word that 
is typed. 
We carry a complete line of portables with 
WORDOMETER built in. 


ORDOMETE 
W COMPANY 
Box 742 Jamestown, N. Y. 
"Typewriters that Count” 





BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet.. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared espécially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars, 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A neat, error free manuscript can make the difference 
between a sale and a rejection slip. Accurate typing, 
spelling correction if required. Bond paper, with free 
carbon. 45c per 1,000 words. 


G. L. NOTTINGHAM 
8320 Hough Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 





DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories sound plotting, suspense and REAL people 
and they'll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 


Write it now! 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif, 





MONEY IS MADE 


In publicity. Never in years has there been 
a better opportunity to break into the publicity 
and public relations fields. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped 
for your benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed 
lessons, perhaps the only personalized, up-to- 
the-minute, publicity mail course offered to 
the student. It is practical, designed to teach 
you to earn money and to function on your 
own as a publicist. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY 
IS PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D. 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 











SONGWRITERS 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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minimum on acceptance. Enclose return 
postage. Program sponsored by Mars, Inc. 
makers of candy bars. 

* * * 


HUMMERT RADIO FEATURES, 247 

Park Avenue, New York 17. 

REAL STORIES FROM REAL-LIFE, 
aired Mondays thru Fridays, 9:15 P.M., 
EST over Mutual. Mildred Russell, Script 
Editor. 

Program features original confession-style 
dramas concerning people with problems 
and heartaches and finally happiness. They 
also use adaptations of stories from Real 
Story Magazine, but query on adaptations. 

Heart-warming, emotional, romantic dra- 
mas preferred — dramas of love, hate, 
treachery, fear, loyalty, tragedy and even 
farce—any of the human elements that run 
rampant in humans. Story should begin 
with a crisis, and end with a strong justifi- 
able climax. It can be told from boy or 
girl angle, with a compelling problem con- 
fronting either or both. Young love accent 
good, 

Preferred are stories that can run two 
or three episodes—each episode of 15- 
minute length (about 10 pages in script 
form). Thus story can be carried over from 
one night to another. Wise to submit out- 
line first for okay or nay. 

Obtain release first ard return it signed 
with material. Payment—very good. Pro- 
gram sponsored by Whitehall Pharmacal 
Co.—makers of Anacin, headache-chaser 
de luxe. 

* *% + 
HORRELL ASSOCIATES, c/o Lambert 

& Keasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20. 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION, aired 
Saturdays, 1:00 P.M., EST over CBS. 
Martin Horrell, Producer. 

Story range is wide—Romance, drama 
and mystery. Young love, old love or no 
love. Melodrama and drama with a theme. 
The type of story flavor as found in maga- 
zines such as Good Housekeeping and 
McCall’s is desired. There are no restric- 
tions as to number of characters, but too 
many produce confusion. 

Story should begin’ in or near Grand 
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Central Station, preferably “in,” but writer 
may carry story plot anywhere from, there. 


Remember that the Station Building houses YOU DO THE WRITING— 
everything from offices, restaurants and art WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


galleries to lingerie shops, as well as trains. 

Scripts to play 23 minutes—which con- 
sumes about 25 pages in script form, with 
character’s name written in left-hand mar- 


































We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 





gin and his line or lines of dialogue imme- fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
diately to the right of his name. Double- guage markets ... 

space dialogue. Triple-space between each 

speech. v 


Taboos: Farce comedies and unhappy 
endings. No outlines or synopses, only. 
complete scripts. 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


No release required when script. is sub- * 
mitted. Payment— $150 on acceptance. 
Author credit on air. Enclose return post- Full information on request. 


age. Program sponsored by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. C. V. PARKINSON, 

* *& * 
: Literary Agent 
C. P. MacGREGOR: COMPANY, Electri- 

















cal Transcriptions, 729 South Western Brightwaters, 

Avenue, Hollywood 5, Calif. L. I., New York 

SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE, 
(Time and station about to change as we 
go to press). Hugh Daniel, Director. Holly- TYPING 

S é 20 years experience—35c¢ per thousand 

wood stars play the leads in the dramas, so words; poetry, lc per line 
star roles should be rich and colorful. Mr. | Minor porrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
MacGregor cordially introduces the stars One carbon copy and extra first page free 
and the ensuing play, on the broadcast. P. ©. Box 8 re & ee ee Idaho | 








Stories with a romantic interest preferred 
with bright, “alive” action. Plot can be of SELL TO CANADIAN EDITORS! 


~ : The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE lists Canadia 
any type, but it must not be dated, such as Sian beck ond code Cntiuns ebb Gab aie 


: " 4 i requirements, rate of pay. Fif . (A Writers’ 
a war story might be. Script to be written» | requiremen ina (A Wri 


in 2 Acts to play 23 minutes. Maximum of $1.00 postpaid 
five characters, starring one of these. MERCURY PUBLISHING CO. 
Douglas Building Windsor, Ostario, Canada 


No release required until accepted. Pay- 


ment—$150. Enclose return postage. Pro- EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


gram sponsored by Skippy Peanut Butter. 4 Welte and sell Lg Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
old hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished style 
The MacGregor Company has the largest and samgueeed technical knowledge not necessary. Bi 
* . . ° revised course shows how, with examples; list of over 1 
transcribed dramatic library in the world. markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 
postpaid, Collaborative short-short story course and other 
* * * helps also available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heldeman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley. New Ulm, Minn. 











BENTEL AGENCY, 6606 Sunset Blvd., 


Hollywood 28, Calif. SPIC AND SPAN COPY TYPING 


George R. Bentel is a well-known Play 
Broker and Authors’ Representative, and 
his organization has been established since Peg Oto per LAOS wea, fe quay TAD 
1918. They have been successfully selling ( GALE MARCLAY 
screen, stage, radio and television plays. | % Berrington Ave. St. Vital, Man., Con. 





Free 1 Carbon copy, 2 First & Last pages 
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EACH HEADACHE REQUIRES 
INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 


Doctors know that. They're sensible. They 
realize that to use a standardized prescription 
for all headaches is idiotic. Once they learn the 
cause or origin of the headache, they prescribe 
accordingly. 

That's how we handle our authors, as individ- 
uals. We have no cut-and-dried courses nor do 
we handle stories as if they came off the produc- 
tion line and were cut and stamped in a massive 
group. Each story is accepted as an individual 
effort and it is treated as such just like its author 
is treated. We probe and prowl deep into your 
efforts tracing down defects and flaws which 
kept them from being accepted. We explain in 
full detail those unexplained rejections and, if 
the story merits, we explain how those wrongs 
can be remedied. In brief, we work with you 
and on your story. 

Our fees are low: $3.00 for short stories 
and novelettes and $5.00 for novels. The usual 
10% on all sales, of course. Our experience and 
knowledge gained from 25 years of active pro- 
duction is yours at once. We'll save you time, 
grief and worry. Send us your rejects today and 
learn why the stories didn't sell. 

Your business is to write—ours is to set you 
right. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 








Do you want to know why: the 
publisher didn’t accept your story 


22? 
THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


A 
PUBLISHER'S 
NOTE BOOK 


$1 


Tells you exactly what a publisher ex- 
pects of an author. 

This is not a many-paged volume telling 
you how to write. It is simply a 48-page 
pamphlet, 6x9 inches, printed on excep- 
tionally durable paper, offering a simple 
and concrete remedy for ailing manuscripts 
as seen by a publisher. 

If it isn’t worth $1 to you, send it back. We 
don’t want you to keep it if it isn’t of great 
value to you. 


William Ormond Wallace 


3521 W. ARGYLE 
CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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They sold ABC’s popular “Boston 
Blackie” series, and many of their motion 
picture sales were aired on CBS’ “Lux 
Radio Theatre.” They have also assisted 
writers in placing scripts on “Mollé Mys- 
tery Theatre,” “Gang Busters,” and “Stars 
Over Hollywood,” among many others. 
Scott Carleton is Editor of their Radio 
Department and will be happy to consider 
scripts from both new and established writ- 
ers. Authors’ rights are carefully guarded. 
For example, they try to sell 1st broadcast- 
ing rights followed by 2nd and syndication 
rights—also Australasian and Canadian 


‘rights—and if the script merits it, motion 


picture rights, 

Their standards are high and sales com- 
mission fee reasonable. Obtain release from 
Mr. Carleton and return it signed with 
material. Enclose return postage. 

% % * 

A demonstration of electronic color tele- 
vision pictures, produced by all-electronic 
means, was held recently by Radio Corp. of 
America at RCA Laboratories in Princeton, 
N. J. This demonstration revealed a revo- 
lutionary development in radio science; 
and proved that flickerless, all-electric color 
tele is practical without rotating discs or 
moving parts. This new system is a com- 
plete departure from mechanical color, as 
used since 1925. 

A simple, inexpensive radio-frequency 
converter makes it possible for present tele 
sets to receive high and low frequency pro- 
grams. RCA officials still believe that 5 
years would be required to bring any color 
system to the present status of black-and- 


white tele. 
* * 


A significant step in color tele was taken 
recently by CBS, when it petitioned the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
adopt standards for and authorize commer- 
cial operation of color tele stations in the 
ultra-high frequencies. CBS has brought 
the art of color tele to its present advanced 


state, and feels that color tele is now with- - 


in reach of the public. They stand pat by 
their theory that black-and-white tele is 
obsoletized by color, due to the pictures 
being more beautiful, life-like, and of far 
greater appeal. 












vid 














ABC increased its television air time to 
914 hours a week—making it their heaviest 
video schedule. . . . In the first transaction 


of its kind, Radio Cinema Theatres Corp. 
of Calif. purchased motion picture rights 
to a tele production, “Mr. Mergenthwir- 
ker’s Lobblies,” originally produced by 
NBC Tele on their “Broadway Pre-View” 
project. Written by Nelson Bond and 
David Kent, it’s a 3-Act fantasy. . . . ABC 
will inaugurate tele production in Detroit, 
via their proposed tele station. . . . Scripps- 
Howard Radio, Inc. signed a contract with 
Du Mont for Cleveland’s first tele station. 
. . . Philco Corp. in Phila. and NBC in 
N. Y. now exchange commercial and sus- 
taining tele programs, over stations WPTZ- 
Phila, and WNBT-N. Y.—first of its kind 
in tele history. . . . Tele receivers in Army, 
Navy, and Marine Hospitals are a boon to 
hospitalized boys. They especially enjoy 
lively audience participation shows. 


-_ — — — ——EE—— 
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MEMO RANDOMS 


Norman ‘Corwin who won the Wendell 
Willkie “One World” Award, which en- 
him to a 4-month air trip around the 
world, has returned from this flight. His 
vast material which he recorded in inter- 
views with people in all walks of life in 17 
countries will be broadcast in a special 
CBS series of broadcasts. . . . Writers from 
24 states in the U.S, have submitted scripts 
to ABC’s “World Security Workshop” 
series, totalling over 150 scripts. One of the 
prize scripts aired was “Citizen’ Delavan” 
by Leon Meadow of N.Y., who received 
2 | A character created as a second- 
ary feature in a mystery magazine back in 
the early 1930’s, “The Shadow,” is now 
celebrating his 10th year on the air. First 
portrayed by 16-year old Orson Welles, this 
Mutual series is still popular. . . . Programs 
on the Don Lee Broadcasting System in 
Hollywood continue to top the Hooper Rat- 
ing Hit Parade on the coast. 








210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT 
so here it is. 


GREAT NEW RADIO 
WRITING 


CONTEST 


PRIZES PRIZES PRIZES 


So, Let’s see! Can you write a simple Spot 
Announcement for the radio? We show you 
how. You learn something valuable. You’re 
that much ahead to start. This is one contest 
you can’t lose. It’s instructive and fascinat- 
ing. It’s main purpose is to give you a 
broader vision of the great radio writing field 
that impatiently awaits your efforts. This we 
can best accomplish with just such a contest 
as this. Our last one was a tremendous suc- 
cess for everyone. Many participants are well 
paid radio writers today. 


102 PRIZES WORTH $1500.00 
for December 


1—First Prize: One fully paid course of in- 
struction in radio writing; full personal sup- 
ervision of every script; suggestions and 
markets for selling your material; Diploma 
upon completion of course. An $80.00 value. 


2—Second Prizes: $70.00 credit award each. 
3—Third Prizes: $40.00 credit award each. 
4—Fourth Prizes: $30.00 credit award each. 
12—Fifth Prizes: $20.00 credit award each. 
80—Sixth Prizes: $10.00 credit award each. 


Contest closes Dec. 31st. The decision of judges will 
be final. All entries become the property of the Radio 
Writing Institute and will not be returned. Open to 
all except professional radio writers. 


HERE'S HOW YOU DO IT 


Just drop a card or letter to us today re- 
questing Contest Blank. We will send you 
complete free instructions including actual 
Spot Announcements in correct form for 
broadcasting, showing clearly how to write 
your own on any subject you please. Free Ra- 
dio Writer’s market report to all contestants. 


RADIO). InsTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Plaster Trade Journal 
Sir: 
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Early this spring you ran a request for free- 


lance correspondents for us which we appreciated 
very much and from which we have since placed 
some very satisfactory correspondents in many 
of the key cities and areas in which we needed 
assistance, 


We are still shy, however, in some key centers, 


and if you would care to repeat our offer with 
special emphasis upon these communities, it will 
be very much appreciated. 


We want to contact free-lancers who will re- 


port lathing and plastering activities, cover per- 
sonality features and highlights for us in the 
following centers: 


Akron, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Toledo, O. 
Any or all of the principal cities in Texas. 
Any or all of the principal cities in Maine. 
Any or all of the principal cities in Arizona. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Quebec, and 
Vancouver, Canada. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

In feature stories about jobs, try to include 


pictures of the men who worked on the job, and 
be suré to give us the following information: 


. Name of plastering contractor. 

. Name of architect. 

. Name of general contractor or builder. 

. Approximate size of job and type of work 

involved. 

e. Brand of materials used—lath, plaster, lime, 
cement, keenes cement, metal lath, stucco, 
miscellaneous materials. 

f. Dealers who supplied them. 

Here are some of your news sources: 

a. Lathing and plastering contractors in your 
community. 

b. Business Agents of the lathers, plasterers, 
cement finishers’ unions. 

. Building material dealers selling plastering 
materials, 

d. Manufacturers’ representatives. 

e. Published construction reports. 

f. Attendance at contractors’ and union meet- 
ings (must be arranged for in advance). 

Our thanks for your help. 

Cuar.es F, Cray, Editor. 
Plastering Industries, 

405 Arctic Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


a0 Op 
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Religious Juveniles 
Sir: 


We are now in the market for short stories, of 


pre-school age, to be used in a collection of bed- 
time stories. 


Material with an evangelical emphasis is most 


needed, stories that will guide children into a 
basic understanding of the Christian faith. The 
plots must be simple. They may, however, include 
unique settings and characters. No animal stories, 
nor fantasy. Lengths up to 1,500 words. 


Our minimum payment is one cent per word, 


on acceptance. However, we shall pay up to two 
cents per word for material of sufficient merit. 
We have set March | as the deadline for material. 


Ken ANDERSON, Story Editor, 
Zondervan Publ. House, 
211 E. Indiana Street, 
Wheaton, Illinois 




















Second Rights on Novels 
Sir: E 

We are interested in securing re-print rights 
for novels of from forty to eighty thousand words 
and up. 

These re-print rights would be for the British 
Isles only and we require only first British rights 
on the novels to be printed in pocket book form. 

The novels can be of any type, Western, De- 
tective Fiction, Romance or Love Stories. 

In view of the limited circulation, the press 
run would necessarily be very small—about thirty 
to forty thousand copies. Consequently, the pay- 
ment for First British rights only could not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars to the author or holder 
of copyright, inasmuch as we require these rights 
for six months only from date of publication. 

Should you have any books or manuscripts on 
hand which would apply to the above, we would 
appreciate your sending them to us, or if any of 
your writers would be interested, we would ap- 
preciate your passing the word along to them. 

Payment will be made immediately on receipt 
of the books or manuscripts, 

T. A. STEELE, 

217 Indian Road Crescent, 
Reader Publishing Company (Reg’d) 

Toronto, Canada. 





Ohio Sport Magazine 
Sir: 
Enclosed is a brief announcement of a new 


cember. 
Ohio Sportsman, 844-46 Engineers Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. A. J. Fingulin, Editor. Is- 
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outdoors magazine, scheduled to appear in De-, 
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sued monthly, controlled circulation. “We use 
variety of articles on hunting, fishing, dogs, guns, 
camping, water sports. Also would like articles 
on trapping, conservation, outdoor photography. 
Pictorial features especially desired. Length of 
articles 750-2000 words. Report immediately. 
Payment lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

A. J. Frncutin. 


Feed bag for Mary Steele Ross 
Sir: 

We have on hand an accepted manuscript from 
Mary Steele Ross, last known address St. Augustine 
Beach, Fla. With slight revision, this article will 
mean a substantial check for Miss Ross, whom we 
are unable to contact. Mail has been returned 
from the address above marked “Unknown.” 

We are still in the market for well-written 
1,200 word articles on retail feed dealers, es- 
pecially in the East. We offer immediate reports 
and pay.a minimum of $15, extra for pictures. 

The Feed Bag, 
Bruce SmirTH, Associate editor, 
741 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Sir: 

If possible, I wonder if you could carry this 
correction in your next issue: We pay $5.00 in- 
stead of $3.00 for pictures. The change is based 
on the rising prices in this field. I myself gave 
the $3.00 price to the writer and have subse- 
quently changed it to $5.00. 

Witutiam H. Toumey, editor, 
Detective Magazine, 
535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies, and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the January issue 
must reach us by December 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspondence 
courses, and literary agents may use display 
advertising only). 











AN INTIMATE BOHEMIAN FLAIR — pleasantly 
different to lend grace to your woodburning fire- 
place, studio or den. A large size Caricature 
study of yourself. Delightful original Cartoon 
Portrait by New York Commercial Artist. Artis- 
tically framed. $5.00. Reflects distinctive taste 
to a writer’s den. Enclose two (2) photographs of 
typical poses; full face or. three-quarter and 
profile. Photographs returned with your order. 
Address, Beret Art Studios, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH—Pure Ver- 
mont maple sugar candy in $1.00, $5.00 and 
$10.00 lots. Eulalia Turner, Poultney, Vermont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—Questions answered in de- 
tail concerning past or present of this Canadian 
wonderland. Let us help plan your vacation. 
$2.00. British Columbia Enquiries, Box 83, Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


EDITORS—Need coverage from Houston area? Ex- 
Pperienced writer-photographer, magazine, radio, 
industrial films, available for assignments. Wade- 
Texas Industrial Film Company, M and M Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas. 


BOOK LOVERS! Add that prestige lending, per- 
sonal touch to ‘your library with exquisitely de- 
signed ‘bookplates. Assure yourself of permanent 
ownership with your name imprinted on these 
bookplates in beautiful script. Only $2 for 100 
or $3 for 200. Eden Bold, Rm 303, 408 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


a ANTIQUES? New-York Herald, April 
» 1865. Complete story Lincoln’s Assassina- 
tion. Harriet Carlisle, Kamiah, Idaho. 


TRANSLATIONS. All languages, subjects. Suner, 
347 Cypress Avenue, New York 54. 


CLIPPINGS for feature articles and fillers. New 
ag 10 for $1.00. Joseph Winters, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J. 


HEYOH FOLKS—Hills, Hollers & Hickory Flats, 
50c. 316 N. Denver, Dallas, Texas. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
mew and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


INTERESTED IN out-of-the-ordinary eating spots in 
St. Louis? $1 will bring a letter of suggestions. 
— Miss Flynn, 4450 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 

» Mo. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


. 


IF A THINKER and a literary fan, Pray pause a 


moment these pregnant lines to scan;—Collabora- 
tor, Oh say if you can, Will you take a chance on 
a tale and a man? If you’r eighteen to eighty, 
fair and wise; With imagination that soars to 
the skies, If from your script you’d fain realize, 
Then write Don Carlos and await a surprise. He 
calls from the mountains, the scenic Cascades, 
Where everything loves and beauty never fades, 
On a sounding river that’s flowing in glee, Thru a 
land where wood, water and meat is free. Write 
either sex, Don Carlos, Box 238, Metolius, Ore. 


“CRADLE VALLEY,” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 
$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 





PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines, $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hundreds of names on file. Inquiry invited. John 
Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 


' SUE. Please call 24885 evenings. “J.” 


HUMOR’S TRUE MAINSPRING revealed in the new 
dollar instruction book “Why Didn’t I Think of 
That?” (Postpaid.) Send a post card for free, 
interesting details at no obligation. Cartoon-O- 
Mart, Box 6263D West Palm Beach, Fla. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, gentleman, 35, wishes 
collaborator, preferably young lady uniped, 25-30, 
New York or Brooklyn. Box R-7. 


LET A CRIPPLED student writer handle your 
magazine subscriptions and book orders. Thanks 
ever so much. Jack Watson, Sherman,- Kansas. 


“SUN AND FUN”—Outdoor magazine; pictures, 
folks, fun features, hobby thrills, cash ideas; 10c. 
Box 927, Kerrville, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


THELMA—Surely you must know that I have 
never known your last name, much less address. 
Contact me. J. F 


FILM AND RADIO writer wishes collaboration with 
successful music composer for musical plays. Box 
1282, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER, Letters mailed from any point on 
West Coast—25c per letter (coin). P.O. Box 
1225, Stockton, Calif. 


DEAR GODDESS UNKNOWN: I’m 24, tall, at- 
tractive. I love poetry, dramatics, and things 
aesthetic. If you’re young, pretty, and possess 
KINDRED INTERESTS .. . please write. My en- 
tire future depends on you—whoever you are. 
(Bay area residence preferred.) Geo., 707 Mc- 
Kinley, Sunnyv., California. 


YOUR CANADIAN Representative, Personal or 
Business assignments. Remailing. Gale Marclay, 
96 Barrington Ave., Wpg., Canada. 




















ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything “Unveil- 
ing The Universe” tmreg, Research Service, mod- 
erate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, 
Washington 10, D. C. 


HAL MAXFIELD’S ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS 
of the same type which have been available 
ONLY to big-money cartoonists, are now acces- 
sible to serious newcomers. The introductory 
fee is $5.00 for two sure-fire originals. Regular 
service is $40.00 for ten ideas, except under con- 
tract. Write, briefly: style, market-YOU. Let’s 
Personalize it: ‘Collaboration + Ability — SUC- 
CESS!” 217-07 131 Ave., Springfield, Long Island, 
mS. 


PURE BLACK PEPPER FREE! One tin with each 
$1.00 bottle of DUTCH LOVE PERFUME. Send 
12c extra postage. Lady Hamilton, 1103 Post 
St., Seattle 1, Washington. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after I 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog WD 
3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
letters, recipes, etc. Market list and instructions, 
$1. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


WANTED! Mailing lists. Notify June Hayward, 


75 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 


“MEMPHIS,” WILL MEET YOU. Aid appreciated. 
Please obtain P.O. Box number and save our 


time. Love, Ed. 
MAILING-FORWARDING. Make these’ exclusive 
Long Island addresses, your address; (Box 112, 


Smithtown), (Gen. Delivery, Kings Park), (R.F.D., 
Sunken Meadows, Northport). 20c each letter or 


parcel, five for $1.00. Membership fee $2.50 
monthly. Munoz (W.G.), Gen. Delivery, Kings 
Perk, «. BN. ¥. 

SERVICE. Operate a newspaper clipping service. 
Details $.50. Clippings. All subjects. Write for 
terms. Mrs. Elizabeth Reighard, Bex 563, Zelie- 

nople, Pa. 





NAVAL AIRFORCE veteran handsome athletic ro- 
mantic globe circuling Hollywood sportsman writer 
seeks sincere loveable loyal replacement unfaith- 
ful fimancee must outleg Grable outbust Russell 
redheads welcome pasts remain past send closeup 
photographic proofs first letter, Johnnie Allen, 
General Delivery, Tallahassee, Florida. 


GAGWRITING makes fine sidelines—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield 
4, N. J. 


YOU’RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 words, 
$1. gee 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North Con- 
way, ‘ 


READ THE CHRIS- 
Different! Interest- 
The Christian 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? 
TIAN LIFE LETTERS. New! 
ing! Send 10c (coin) for samples. 
Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 


NEED STORY IDEAS, LEADS? Five feature article 
clippings, $1. Box 165, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. ‘“‘Let’s Write About You.” The book all 
writers need. $2.00. 


NEED PLOTS? Two plot synopses and short, or 
short-short formula. $1.00. our chance to get 
started. H. Knowles, Box 301, Pittston, Pa. 
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WRITER, foreigner, returned from Orient, finds New 
York lonely, beginning hand. Will independent 
lady-writer cooperate? A. G. Fishguard, Box 39, 
Station M, New York. 


“GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA,” resume of 
the Bible, Genoa Cole, $2.00. Hobson Book Press, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


CHARCOAL PENCIL PORTRAITS, $3.00. Send any 
size clear photo. Satisfaction guaranteed. Julian 
Sargent Studio, 50 Lexington Ave., Bradford, Mass. 





SONGWRITERS—Inspirational melody, three type- 
written lead sheets, list of publishers, copyright 
assistance, free contract analysis, 10” professional 
vocal-piano recording, $18.00. All work guaranteed. 
Turner, P. O. Box 2201-WD, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


NEARLY NEW PLOT GENIES, all types, $7.50 each. 
James Engle, Box 685, Poulsbo, Wash. 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, Mail Order—at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 592-WD, 
Springfield, Ill. 

IDEAS? 


CARTOONISTS! GAG Free , prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


SWEET BLONDE wishes gentlemen correspondence. 
L. T. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 


NEED AUTHENTIC DIALOGUE? Expert New York 
folklorist will supply jargon, stories, recorded 
speech. Herman Spector, 1530 East 17th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ATHENAEUM 
ers, poets, aesthetes. 
dollar. An intellectual fraternity. 


CHICAGO SERVICE — Business, personal contacts. 
Mail forwarded, clippings, information, investiga- 
tion, research, etc. John W. Clark, 2814 Broad- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. 


ASPIRING LADY WRITER would like to hear from 
other writers. Box 1314, Sacramento, Calif. 


SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
Year’s membership dues ‘one 
Watervalley, Ark. 








NEW YORK MAIL address service of distinction— 
at’ Times Square. Confidential. Reliable. Personal, 
business, professional mail received and forwarded 


promptly. From $1.50 monthly. Inquiries an- 
swered. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd St., New 
York City. : 


THE SAGAMON CLUB OF NEW YORK seeks lim- 
ited number of new members who are seriously 
interested in their craft; amateur or professionals. 
oe oa Walker, 184 Dahlgren Place, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 


NEW Inspiration From Pictures! Actual photographs 
of Southern California scenes and subjects. Stock 
setting or subject: three prints with explanatory 
captions for one dollar. Special assignments; prices 
on request. If we don’t have it, we'll get it! 
Pacific Service, La Jolla, Calif. 


READ WRITER’S BOOKS—2c a day. Catalogue 
free. Argonaut, Box 837, Denver 1, Colo. 





GET YOUR SHARE of money and prizes given in 
prize contests! Introductory booklet, 50 cents. 
Box 223, Taylorsville, N. C. 


WHAT CARTOON agent wants cooperation with 
versatile gag writer. State proposition fully. Al 
Harper, Carpinteria, Calif. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR FUTURE? Know yourself 
and your possibilities. Write for free information. 
Janet Caldwell, Box 330, Chicago 90, Ill. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


300 VERSE MARKETS, alphabetically listed. Send 
dime and 3c stamp. Elton Pugh, 3320 Murray 
St., Columbia, S. C. 
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CURRENT BUYING MARKETS—A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
oe Company, P. O. Box 7306-D, Houston 8, 

exas. 





NEED PRINTING? Ask for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. We do distinctive work at reasonable 
a Ralph Molm, Valley Printers, Cassville, 

is. 





EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of all US 
entrees taking test: “Correctness and Effectiveness 
of Expression.” Let expert help, correct you. 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problems. 3c stamp. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





LIVE SUCCESSFULLY — Psychologist helps you! 
Your troubles analyzed and recommendations 
given. Confidential. Write fully. Dr. Haynes, 
1729 Que., Washington 9, D. C. 


WRITER, ‘MALE, 32, wishes to meet Cleveland 
female writer. Box R-8. 


FICTION WRITERS: National syndicate needs writ- 
ers for ’teen age serials, boys and girls. Assign- 
ment basis. 1c to 1%4c on acceptance. State 
qualifications. Box R-2. 


MATURE CORRESPONDENCE wanted by refined, 
educated lady writer and musician, interested in 
= loves pets. Box 47, San Bernardino, 

alif. 





COOK’S PLOTTO, $7. Raymond Brewster, Box 104, 
Union City, Conn. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





YOUNG LADY, 24, refined, minister’s daughter de- 
sires contact with ranchmen, writers, executives, 
and other gentlemen of means who can afford 
maids, Age, 26 to 45; at least 5 ft., 10 in. tall. 
Object: Matrimony; intentions: serious. I am 
nice looking, excellent character, tyro composer. 
Interests: designing gowns, acting, traveling. 
Photos and details exchanged. All letters an- 
swered. Please write Box R-9, c/o Writer’s Digest. 





“HOME TYPIST’S MANUAL” gives complete in- 
formation on successful home typing. A real busi- 
ness opportunity! $1.25 postpaid. Carter Service, 
314 39th, Latonia, Ky. 





SECRETARY, expert typing and dictation, with lit- 
erary inclinations, desires position with writer, Los 
Angeles. Box R-1. 





WILL BE YOUR MEMORY! Will remind you of 
25 dates per year for $2; up to 51 dates, $5 
yearly. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Magazines.” 
Booklet, 25c. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from writers that have 
experimented for a number of years with the say- 
ings of Krishnamurti. Max Lange, 2201 E. Vir- 
ginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 





WRITER for several top cartoonists seeks further 
— S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleveland, 
0. 





DO YOU LIKE PEOPLE? Very young lady wishes 
to correspond with interesting young individual- 
ists. Honey Lambert, 135 Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





BACHELOR — Broadminded, understanding, desires 
correspondence with girls or women, married or 
single, any age, race, religion or nationality, inter- 
ested in strange, unique, unusual subjects. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 294, Herkimer, N. Y 





WriTeEr’s DIGEsT 





YOUNG MAN, aspiring writer, temporarily invalided, 
erg like letters from interesting people. Box 
-10. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING F'LLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as.possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist will help 
you, Individual attention. tate your interest, 
plan, or problem. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D, 
57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 





HOW TO GET PLOT IDEAS—Helpful 8-page pam- 
phlet (8%x11), stiff covers, 50 cents postpaid. 
Osborne Literary Service, 23 Green, Wollaston 70, 
Mass. 





“WHERE ARE THE DEAD?” 25c copy. Interesting 
book everyone should read. Send 25c per copy to 
Gawne, 1822 Santa Ynez St., Los Angeles 26, Cal. 





WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND with man or 
woman interested in writing mystery stories. Ob- 
pect: collaboration—not matrimony. Box R-6. 





CARICATURE OF YOURSELF drawn by well-known 
Hollywood artist (caricaturist of film stars) from 
your photograph, only $2.50 postpaid. Size 842”x11”, 
suitable for framing. Makes ideal gift. Send photo 
er photos (which will be returned) of real you 
with money to Tauno Mattila, 1900 N. St. An- 
drews Place, Hollywood, Calif. 





NEW YORK GIRL would like to hear from Jewish 
young man from any location. Box R-5. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 





WRITER, music, literature. Seeks home, country or 
city. Can pay no rent or board. Offers 10% future 
lifetime earnings. Have true confidence. Cannot 
fail in right atmosphere. Will work for keep much 
as possible. Does best writing from midnight till 
dawn. Box R-4. 





BOOK BARGAINS—SAVE MONEY. I can get you 
current books you want at lowest prices. Also 
specialize in back numbers. Send for free list of 
bargain titles. Paul E. Pross, Jr., 506 Hickory 
St., Atlantic, lowa. 





EDITOR WANTED: Free-lance, Southern California. 
Work at home. To edit teen age juvenile fiction. 
Salary or fee basis. State qualifications, amount 
of time available. Box R-3. 





CARTOONIST WANTED by gagster. Collaboration. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Send sample. Gag- 
all, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





WILL ANYONE wishing to marry gifted but phleg- 
matic young femme-writer needing unusual inspira- 
tions, ideas, writing-assignments help, Box 112, 
Cabazon, Calif., finance personal advertisements? 





WRITE THAT SONG YOURSELF. Song writers 
make thousands $$$$. Honest valuable book of 
information tells how to write, compose, and mar- 
ket your songs. Send $1.00 to Box 422, Flint, 
Mich., today. This may be your big chance. 































































































COMPLETE 10-LESSON Short-Short Story Course, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic, $2.50 post- 
paid. Coupon included for criticism of one short- 
short at one-half price. James Engle, Box 685, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 





PLOT SHORTAGE? Consult me. Love story plots 
with character descriptions, suggested develop- 
ment, two plots one dollar bill. Counselor, 3369 
Lenox Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





AUTHORS, WRITERS, sell your stories to Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. Our Scenarists book- 
let will help you. Information free. Hollywood 
Select Press, 858 No. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif., Dept. W.D. . 





WHAT IS BI-POLAR TECHNIQUE and psychoge- 
netic creative writing? Free pamphlet by editor- 
psychologist sent upon request. No obligation. 
Franklin Ferguson, 1950 Curtis, Denver 2, Colo. 





FOR YOU—an exciting new hair style! Send 2x3 
photo, with self-addressed, stamped container for 
return and $1 for each style. Will answer three 
beauty questions for $1.00. Have been designing 
hair styles for the great and near great for 18 
years. Hold three state licenses. This is a spe- 
cialized service you'll take advantage of again and 
again. Makes fine gifts. Address Del of Hollywood, 
P. O. Box 1106, Longview, Wash. 


ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED on all practical subjects 
by psycho-analysis. Send $2.00 with detailed ex- 
planation. Bernard Arnold, c/o Ideal Drug Co., 
Lake Worth, Fla. 





GENTLEMAN of continental taste would like to hear 
from young ladies, 21-35, N. Y. C. area. Box 201, 
Uptown Sta., Hoboken, N. J. 





ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analyses. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 

Mayer,’ 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 





POTPOURRI (rose leaves) receipt $1.00. Personal- 
ized verse, 50c line. Lois Phillips, 3505 Bayshore, 
Tampa 6, Fla. 





DO YOU, TOO, wish you received cheerful, encourag- 
ing letters? Try mine—one each week, $5.00 
monthly. Letters to shut-ins a specialty. Also 
speeches, business letters, etc., special rates. Shane 
Letter Service, Patapsco, Md. 





MIMEOGRAPHING machines and supplies. Pens, 
Stabler, envelope sealer, other items. Illustrated 
lists free. Cop-Y-Cat, Box 1941, Milwaukee. 


BACHELOR would like to meet young woman be- 
tween 30 and 38. F.C. C., P. O. Box 812, Macon, 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New ork’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service: Library Research Institute, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
50 books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange, 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES, fifty cents, one page 
of writing. Miss Henrietta K. Millet, 6 N. Harlan 
Ave., Evansville 11, Ind. 





FOR YOUR XMAS gifts use the Leo T. Stoeckle, 
“Personalized Shopping Service,” 555 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
‘‘Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 


first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, Your ~ 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript the fessionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 
mn mail flat with your ——— Minor cor- 
rections if i Fifty cents per 1 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 








WANT YOUR STORY READ? 


Omnivorous Book-worm wishes to read your ms. and 
give you detailed reader-reaction. No so-called criticism 
—just one reader and what he likes—or dislikes about 
your opus. Are you writing for fun—or to please 
readers? Any ms. up to six thousand words, two-fifty 
plus return postage. 

H. R. SHIELDS 


29 Front Keeseville, N. Y. 








~ . . s 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of 
police procedure. Never before has such vital informa- 
tion for the detective writer been condensed in one 
volume. Money back guarantee. $3.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 
50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 
73 Rogers Ave. Sommerville 44, Mass. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, 
Juveniles, etc. 
© Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout 
the world. 
© Creative Editing 





e@ De Lexe Typing 
| | +7 


We speciclize in beg s 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, Wl. Y. 























on military history. These, however, must per- 
tain to either Cavalry or Armored military units. 
Occasionally buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is by 
arrangement with the author.” 





First Class Magazines 
The American Legion Magazine, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City 16. Alexander Gardiner, 
Editor. Issued monthly. Official publication of 
The American Legion. “At the present time we 
are using only one 4000-word short story each 
month. Emphasis is now on adventure, humor, 
sports, and crime stories which are slanted to- 
ward male readers. Only top quality wanted. 
Space limitations make it impossible for us to 
use much article material and this must be 
outstanding. We use material that will be help- 
ful to veterans, but no generalities. Also inter- 
ested in top humor and sports pieces. Suggest 
that writers query. Rarely buy photographs and 
only to illustrate articles. Buy short humorous 
verse, no serious poetry. In most cases, report 
in 48 hours. Rates are Kigh, on acceptance.” 


The Biosophical Review, 624 S. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. Dr. Frederick 
Kettner, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 for 6 issues. ‘‘We use stories, 1000 or 
2000 words, of a cultural and educational na- 
ture, high calibre. Also articles 1000 or 2000 
words, touching on educational and cultural 
subjects—if possible with biosophical meaning. 
We buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
two months. Payment is lc a word.” 


The Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Daniel 
" McKee, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 5c a copy; 

Second Class Magazines $1.00 a year. Farm magazine. “We use i 
The American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th Street, stories, approximately 2500 words. Rate of 
New York City 19. Florence Lindemann, Editor. payment varies, after publication.” 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use good short stories well constructed, 1200 to Canadians All Magazine, 305 Kent Building, 
1500 words. Jewish interest may be slight if Toronto, Ont., Canada. Mrs. J. G. M. Groch- 
story is good otherwise. Anti-Semitic incidents, olski, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
assimilation, ete., not desired. Seldom buy articles $1.00 a year. “We use stories up to 3000 words, 
from outside. Writers must know narrowly spe- dealing with matters of nationality or discrim- 
cialized field. Seldom buy photographs. Use _ ination; also stories interesting in content and 
poetry, but don’t pay for it. Report in two form. Children’s stories for ages 12 to 16 also 
weeks or so. Payment for stories is $15 to $20, used. We want articles on Art, Dancing, Famous 
depending on length and quality.” Singers, personalities, handicraft; also travel- 
ogues on Canada. We buy poetry, but no photo- 
Armored Cavalry Journal, 1719 K Street, N. W., graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is on 
Washington 6, D. C. Colonel Edwin M. Sum- publication.” 
ner, Editor; Major Hal D. Steward, Associate 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a Family Herald and Weekly Star, 245 St. 
year. “We use articles of 1500 to 4000 words James Street West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
on military subjects. All material must be R. S. Kennedy, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
slanted toward the professional soldier, and must copy; $1.00 a year. Farm and Rural Home 
be informative at all times. It isn’t believed magazine. “We use short stories, 2000 to 4000 
that the average writer can furnish us suitable words, with wholesome tone and appeal to all 
material. To write for us, a person must have ages in the Canadian rural family. Well-written, 
a thorough background’ in military science and well developed plots dealing with Canadian 
tactics. More than that, he should have a great rural life, adventure, sea, frontier. Also use 
deal of military experience. We are interested serial fiction suitable for about 13 installments 
in new developments in military tactics and tech- of 4000 words. We want factual articles on 
nique. Our readers are interested in learning farm and rural subjects, 500 to 2000 words. 
better methods with which to accomplish their Buy photographs, but practically never use po- 
military duties. Occasionally we ‘run an article etry. Report in three weeks. Payment is $3.15 
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to $4.75 per column of 600 words for articles ; 
$20 for short stories; $100 for serials.” 


Frontiers, 19th and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. McCready Huston, Editor. Issued 5 times 
per year; 35c a copy; $1.50 a year. Published 
by The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia. “We use articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
in. any field of the natural sciences, written for 
laymen in laymen’s language, but authoritative 
as to facts and references. Articles accepted are 
checked fog accuracy by experts in the field 
represented. We buy photos usually to illustrate 
the accompanying article; single photos spar- 
ingly. No fiction or poetry. Report in two to 
three weeks. Base rate of payment is lc a word 
on publication; sometimes more. Any reprint 
revenue is divided equally with author.” 


Future, Inc., La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Charles Bower, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles, 750 to 
2500 words, of general interest to young men 
21 to 35 years of age. Occasionally buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 30 
days. Payment is 1¥%c to 2%c a word, on 
publication.” 


Healy’s Contest Bulletin, P. O. Box 413, 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Thank you for the 
check—it was very fattening!" 
writes Tom West, of California. 
"If you continue selling rights 
and additional rights like this, 
I'll be in danger of believing 
that there is money in writ- 
Mies. 

LATEST: More reprint rights 
sold—this time BUSHWHACK BASIN, for a $500 
advance. And another $250 for English rights on 
RENEGADE RANGE; and an advance on French 
rights for a mystery by a New York author. 
Watch for HOW TO GAIN PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT FROM STAMP COLLECTING by Henry M. 
Ellis, to be published by Funk & Wagnalls. Here is 
a book that resulted from a hobby, and will pay off 
very handsomely. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARGADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. | shall‘ be glad to discuss your book 
project (complete or in outline form) at no obligation to 
you. 
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DESTINATION 


UNKNOWN? 





And What About Yours? 


Do you know where YOU are going at the 
end of this year of 1946? 

You may be confused and uncertain 
about a lot of other things—but you can 
be positive and assured about the markets 
you should aim at. Because there, in the 
brighter publishing year of 1947, is your 
big chance . . . and the most comforting 
feeling you can have will be to know exactly 
where you are going, precisely what you 
will do, what markets you are going to 
write for. 

Let's Look At The Record—Again: For 
an Ohio author whose true markets | found, 
| have orders for 18 stories at 6c a word. 
For a New York client | have commissions for 
6 stories at 4c a word, plus a monthly column. 
The editors were in a hurry, they telephoned 
me, they told me what they wanted—and 
knowing these writers helped me put them 
on the right track. The same information 
about scores of others has enabled me to do 
the same for them and will enable me to do 
the same for you. And as we go to press, 
sales for writers who know where they are 
going, and who are going to get there: $2,211. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why !| have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experiended marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 
of any script; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. Remember that 
my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writ- 
ing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscript now 
and be sure to tell me about 
yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid field. Learn from a selling 
playwright, who ,is not a “has been’’ or a “professor 
who never sold.”” My book ‘“‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’ shows you, step by step, how to cash in. Price 
$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 


Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


hat: og 4 LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., Washington, D. C. 














SONG: WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 


WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 
experience. ig only. 
TO 3, 000 WORDS, $2.50 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 
JE 


REEDY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Chicago 47, Ill. 








P. O. Box 117 
= 


SUCCESS 


may be yours as a commercial 
and educational screenwriter! 


The need for new talent is great. 

















By answering 10 simple questions you 
can determine for yourself whether you 
have a flair for film writing. 


Write today for your free copy 
of this unique self-analysis. 


California School of Film Writing 
San Anselmo, California 
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Oklahoma City 1, Okla. T. A. Mullen, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use notices of new contests, prize winning en- 
tries, and lists of prize winners. No fiction, 
poetry, or photographs. Report in one month. 
Payment in cash prizes and subscriptions only.” 


Home, 1713 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., was discontinued with the 
November issue. 


Human Nature, 1950 Curtis Street, Denver 
2, Colorado. James Franklin Ferguson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy: First issue nation- 
ally distributed Spring, 1947. Digest size. “We 
will use popular articles on psychology, 1500 to 
2500 words, such as Romance, Success, Basic, 
Health and Miscellaneous. Be sure you have a 
significant message. Will also use fillers, 150 to 
300 words, which differ from feature articles in 
more ways than length, because here we want 
the lighter, more humorous slant on human 
nature. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port within a week, usually 48 hours. Payment 
is lc to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


juvenile Welfare Digest, 206 S. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. “The publication of this 
magazine, scheduled for Fall, has been post- 
poned and we are not in the market for articles 
of any kind.” 


Women’s Second Class Magazines 


Home Desirable, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Lester R. Varney, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly. “We use articles, about 800 words, 
on the home and about home activities or home 
equipment. Buy photographs which illustrate 
and accompany articles. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. Helen Valentine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
stories that are carefully slanted to teen-age 
girls; problems, situations that concern adoles- 
cence—‘growing up*—or effective involyments 
of teen-agers in dramatic or engrossing conflicts. 
Also want stories of romance, adventure, mys- 
tery, comedy. Length from 1500 words for 
shorts; 3000 to 3500 words preferred for full- 
length stories; possible serial lengths. Articles 
are mostly staff-written. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in one to two weeks. Rate of 
payment varies, on acceptance.” — 


Religious Magazines 


The Christian Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 
William Earl Baker, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short, in- 
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spiring, friendly, helpful Christian material. 
Also material that can be used for Bible study, 
devotions, meditations; subjects that deal with 
Bible characters, places, events; quizzes, games 
and other such things. Nothing acceptable over 
700 words, unless it can be used as a series. 
Also use poetry, fillers, pictures and photographs. 
The Christian Life Letters are not a magazine. 
They are letters. Writers should examine a copy 
to know exactly what this market is. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $2.00 for anything ac- 
ceptable, except poems and fillers for which 
$1.00 each is paid; $1.00 each for pictures and 
photographs. Payment on acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 

Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy. “We want the best lyric poems 
obtainable—sonnets, ballads, quatrains, etc. 
Usual length not over 50 lines—the shorter have 
the best chance. No free verse desired. Also use 
book reviews, not over 500 words, of current 
books in field of poetry. Writers advised to 
query on these before submitting. Report in 
three to four weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 


Little Magazines 

The Foy Bearer, R. 1, Box 45, Poynette, Wis- 
consin. Florence L. Schofield, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. A-~maga- 
zine devoted to the shutin. “We use any fiction, 
700 to 1200 words, except murder, ghost, or 
detective. All good high class fiction or true 
stories accepted. Also articles, 200 to 500 words; 
about hobbies, handicapped people, or inter- 
esting places in the world. Can use poems to 
24 lines. Report in two weeks. Subscriptions 
given for articles and stories and copies of mag- 
azine given for poetry.” 


PULP MAGAZINES 
Detective and Mystery Magazines 


Authentic Detective Cases, 22 E. 82nd Street, 
New York City. Carmena Freeman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use true detective cases and fact crime 


articles. Also fact photos to illustrate cases. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Baffling Detective Fact Cases, 22 E. 82nd 
Street, New York City. Carmena Freeman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Authentic Detective Cases.” 


22 E. 82nd Street, New 
Issued 


Current Detective, 
York City. Carmena Freeman, Editor. 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 
P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL vidual gap ies and 
training for beginnin 
TRAINING or Persenel enlist 
FOR WRITERS orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 














Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent Washing- 
ton coverage? My clients are so happy they will send you 
testimonials as to my ability, initiative and competence, 
if you desire. I can work with you—if you need and want 
a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 


965 National Press mnie Washington 4, D, C. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


The only medals I have ever won are for excellent 
spelling! Let me use this ability to help you sell your 
manuscript, by typing it accurately and attractively, 
with all necessary corrections. 

Fifty cents per 1000 words—Carbon free. 
Careful mailing to any distance. 


HELEN M. STEPHANS 


Harvard College Observatory Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














~ SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts edited, rewritten and typed for publica- 
tion; also plots for stories, collaborative-criticism and 
practical, home-study, easy-to-understand self-instruc- 
tion course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate and prompt service. Minor cor- 
rections. Carbon copy if requested. Entire manu- 











script proof read. Fifty cents 1000 words. Dis- 
count on novels. 

ROSE ILONA UR 
#6 Burlington St. 
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Carteret, N. J. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet “Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 







































































A STROKE OF LUCK? 


Thege’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 


WRITER’s DIGEST 











Double copies typed, not carbon—done to suit 
the editor's eyes. No misprints. No erasures. 
50c per 1,000 words. Or:—One typed copy and 
one carbon, 30c per 1,000. One typed and two 
carbons, 35c per 1,000. Special rates on novel- 
ettes and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 











GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 








HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 





YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 


afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
‘NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Authen- 
tic Detective Cases.” 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 22. Ellery 
Queen, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use detective, crime and 
mystery stories, from short-short length to 
10,000 words. No supernatural stories. Do not 
want articles, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in two to three weeks. Payment is $150 and up 
for regulation length stories, less for short-shorts, 
on acceptance.” 


Mammoth Detective, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Edi- 
tor; Howard Browne, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
detective stories, 1000 to 75,000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is 14%c to 3c a word, on acceptance. 


Mammoth Mystery, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Edi- 
tor; Howard Browne, Managing Editor, Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. 
“We use mystery stories, 1000 to 75,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report promptly. 
Payment is 1%c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


10-Story Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ““We buy ten stories per 
issue, of which two are novelettes of 8000 to 
10,000 words, and the rest short stories from 
1400 to 5500 words. We want detective, mys- 
tery, and crime stories, in which action is fore- 
most, with stress laid on personal danger to the 
protagonists. Locale must be in the U. S. A. at 
the present time. Woman interest permissible, 
but not dominating Variety of background, local 
color, character are most sought after. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in about 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Timely Detective Cases, 22 E. 82nd Street, 
New York City. Carmena Freeman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Authentic Detective Cases.” 


Western Magazines 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use novelettes up to 10,000 words and sev- 
eral short stories not over 6000 words in length. 
All stories distinctly of the Old West with no 
modern touches whatsoever. No articles, pho- 








































tographs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel 
featuring The Masked Rider, written by assign- 
ment; an 8000-word novelette; several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. Distinctly of 
the Old West, with no modern touches. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


o 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use three 10,000-word novelettes 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories distinctly of the Old West 
with no modern touches whatsoever. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


.. Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 45c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel featur- 
ing three special CPA range detectives, written 
by assignment; an 8000-word novelette; several 
short stories not over 5000 words long. All 
stories of the Old West flavor, with no modern 
touches. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a 40,000-word lead novel featur- 
ing The Rio Kid, written by assignment, and 
several short stories not over 5000 words long. 
All stories of Old West flavor, with no modern 
touches. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 45,000-word lead novel featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written by assignment, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West flavor, with 
no modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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An interesting folder describing 


WIN CASH ~» CARS 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
product. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 


costs. . 
LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 














* 10 THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
* 


BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
* composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
> ¢ most of your song-writing abitity. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly—Accurately—Promptly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
H. DE WITTE NEWHOUSE 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, New York 








WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writers market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Enclose return postage. 
If we can’t sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest “Shepherd Confidential 
Contest Bulletin,” filled with tempting con- 
test offers and timely winning tips. 































SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of ge 
hones ts. Twenty years’ editorial experience quali fies me 

Ht that assistance. Agents welcome gtories ‘sdoctored™* 
by Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass, 








FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four-lesson, 
one-person development course. Years of ex- 
perience. No assistants. No marketing. 25 years 
magazine editor. Four books on fiction writing. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 


WrITER’s DicEsT 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


By a writer who knows publishers requirements. 
Minor Corrections in oe 
50c per 1000 Wor 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MILDRED SULLIVAN 
506 So. Broadway Yonkers, N. Y. 


























Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 





509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 




















WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poem, Any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 

UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St., Salem, Indiana 
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Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
use two 10,000-word-novelettes each issue featur- 
ing Walt Slade and Swap and Whopper, written 
by assignment; one 10,000-word novelette ; short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories of 
the Old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 
16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
a 40,000-45,000-word lead novel and several 
short stories not over 5000 words long. The 
lead novel may be either modern or costume 
stories of the Old West. The short stories must 
be distinctly of Old West flavor. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Feed & Grain Dealer, 613 National 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. P. J. Sletterdahl, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles devoted to retailers and 
manufacturers of feed and to firms that handle 
grain. They should be succe$s stories that present 
specific practices and services that contribute to 
achievement of success in the fields of feed and 
grain. Human aspects should be played strong 
in articles. We buy photographs provided they 
are sent to illustrate articles. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is by 
arrangement with author.” 


American Horologist G& Jeweler, 226-228 16th 
Street, Denver 2, Colo. Orville R. Hagans, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are interested in receiving articles of interest 
to the Watchmaker and Jeweler trades. These 
may run as high as 1500 words and pertain to 
unusual clocks and watches, unusual jewelry 
creations, etc. Technical and historical material 
covering either of the two fields, as well as ac- 
counts of jewelry displays, promotional ideas, 
store architecture, store openings, etc., should 
run about the same length. We buy photographs, 
but no fiction and very sekiom poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


The Diner, 211 W. Front Street, Plainfield, 
N. J. Harry Leary, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles applic- 
able to diners and counter-type restaurants, such 
as food, sanitation, accounting, personnel, etc. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
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port in two weeks. Payment is Ic to l'¥c a 
cueat Wanted: 


Drive In Restaurant and Highway Cafe Maga- 


e . 
zine, 4617 W. 12th Street, Los Angeles 6, Calif. Comic Magazine 


Roy L. Stevens, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 


copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use articles that will EDITOR 


interest restaurant gperators—informative, ‘did- 


you-know’ or ‘how-to’ stories pointed at owners We need a man experienced as editor of 
and operators of Drive In Restaurants and High- comic magazine for new educational type , 
way Cafes. Length, 1200 to 1300 words,. with periodical in comic technique. Must be 
1500 words maximum. We buy photographs, Catholic because new magazine will be 
but no fiction or poetry. Report within a month. marketed in parochial schools. Reply Box 
Payment is 2c a word and $3.00 for photos.’ P-126, Writers Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 








Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17. James S. Warren, Editor. 


Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We WRITECRAFT SERVICE 





use articles,and photographs, but no fiction or Proof of our ability—Clients' sales to many 
poetry. Send for manual for correspondents. Re- markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
port in ten days. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
on acceptance.” Information free. 

P.O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 


The Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Roger Bourland, 


Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a MANUSCRIPT TYPING 








year. “We use utility articles on selling, 3000 For neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
words maximum. Also selling shorts, cartoons send your manuscripts to a professional typist. Carbon 
? ’ free. Mailed flat with your original. 


jokes, and photographs. No syndicated material 
used. Report immediately. Rate of payment 
varies, on publication.” 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 


EVA FERN HOKE 
BOX 7 ROCA, NEBRASKA 








Northwestern Jeweler, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
H. mg pa _ Issued ies ried 10c a Courses in 
copy ; $1.00 a year. e use material pertaining 
to the retail jewelry trade. Want business MAGAZINE WRITING 
stories, articles on salesmanship, display, etc., $3) od 
and technical articles in the Horological field, Fiction—Non-Fiction 
all with illustrations. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port,in thirty days. Payment is Yec to lc a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 


R.N.—A Fournal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
Dorothy Sutherland, Editor. Issued monthly ; age a tp ge a ae 
free to active, registered nurses. “We use factual you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 
articles of interest to registered nurses, approxi- EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
matly 1500 words, and short poems written by 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 


registered nurses. Buy solicited photos from answering your questions, helping you’ find the type 
photo services. No fiction. Payment is 3c a of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
ee blication.” long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
word, on publication. essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
; do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 

Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave- whee tells shoat once } ie writing. 

ea gg! nquirers will also receive ‘The Best Job in the World” 

nue, New York City 17. James S. Warren, listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





: >» O98 + 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 








year. “‘We use articles and photographs, but no training. 
fiction or poetry. Send for manual for corres- 
pondents. Report in ten days. Payment is 2c THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
to 3c a word, on acceptance. Dept. 812-D 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rough Notes, Box 564, Indianapolis, Indiana. Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


J. R. Gregory, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; N 


20c = copy; $2.00 a year. “We use page DERIOS < 6:6 tin hae. 0s 610 8.000005 d0¥ dr'se ss ¥00se theese 
insurance or of value to insurance men. Photo- REGUS 0.5069 0:9:6.9:0:50.50:009:690.0+9:0000 608s 060 ee CRSEE 
graphs bought—casualty subjects. No fiction Or | ------++++e-seeeceeececereee setters eeteeeeeeseees ° 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 40c (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


an inch.” 
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By LEO SHULL 




















INCE New York City presents about 
the only play market in the country; 
it may be well to explore some of the 

movements which have arisen in the past 
months, movements which aim to expand 
the market, or rather, that cultural medium 
known as the American Theatre. 

New methods and theories for improving 
Broadway are as old as Broadway itself. 

During the past ten years we have tried 
many methods ourself: starting new drama 
companies, repertory groups, theatre work- 
‘ shops, play tryout circles, union production 
groups and little experimental theatres in 
and around New York. 

In the summer of 1945 we came to the 
decision that our shrinking theatre was a 
national phenomenon, based on certain 
continuously operated laws of society; to 
expect individual isolated efforts to stem 
the tide was unrealistic. 

We began to do some research. These 
facts emerged : 

In 1925 there were 97 legitimate theatres 
in New York City. In 1945 they had de- 
clined to 36. The remainder had been torn 
down for more profitable office buildings, 
had been taken over by radio, films, or had 
become parking lots. Since 1945, six more 
theatres were sold or leased to radio and 
film. During ‘the past three months, two 
more have gone. Next year three more are 
to be pulled down. Today there are 32 
houses. Next summer there will be 29. 

No new theatres have been built for a 
generation. Today there are only 40,000 
legitimate seats available per day for New 
York’s population of 8 million. Actually, 
less than 40,000 seats because 25% to 50% 
of Broadway’s audience is made up of out- 
of-town visitors. Thus there is 1 seat for 
every 300 people. 





On the other hand, there are 741 film 
houses making a total of 800,000 seats. 
Since films are shown on a continuous basis 
in most of these 741, it averages 314 per- 
formances a day, or 3 million seats avail- 
able—one seat for every 3 people. Thus it 
is that today only 10% of the New Yorkers 
can get to see a show. Shortage of theatres 
have boosted prices to three times their 
normal. As for theatre workers, actors, etc., 
only 10% work any season and these aver- 
age 5 to 10 weeks work per year. 

Let us see why it is more profitable for a 
theatre owner to abandon his “love” of the 
stage and throw over his tenant for film 
leasees. The Shuberts have the Winter 
Garden. For the past 10 years it has been 
steadily occupied. But the seat scale, run- 
ning from $1.80 to $6.00, averaging $2.75 
per seat, sold once a day. Along comes a 
movie company and takes the theatre over, 
runs prices of $1.25 in the morning to 
$1.70 at night, gives 110 showings a day 
and averages $14 per seat per day (as 
against a legit scale of $2.75.). 

Now every legit house in New York is 
getting such fantastic rental offers that the 
Shuberts, who own or lease most of them, 
are letting them go one by one. 

These facts caused us to hunt for broader 
solutions to this problem. We began to feel 
that theatres would have to do what edu- 
cation did 80 years ago—go to the govern- 
ment for subsidy. As a cultural treasure, as 
an important educational people’s art, 


the theatre would have to pass from the 
hands of speculators, janitors, real estate 
stocks, to the trusteeship of the people’s 
representative, the government. 

In 1945 this columnist found a man who 
was running for New York City Council, 
who pledged ‘to introduce the following 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF CREATIVE WRITING 


Frederick Palmer’s amazing discovery embraces a combination 
of elements; a new compound of the constituent parts, principles, sunneneen etna 
materials and traits best employed in transmitting imagined facts ~ pio ctent @ Director 
(fiction) and true facts (non-fiction) from the creative mind of of Education 


the writer to the receptive mind of the reader. Not associated with any 
other school since 1928. 





Frederick Palmer’s discovery is manifested 
in the NEW 1946 Storycraft System of 
Training for creative writing. The sepa- 
rate elements have always existed ; it is the 
unique compound which makes the twenty- 
four study divisions fascinating as well as 
educationally effective. 


JACK PATRICK 


Wrote the original story 
from which the screen 
feature, ““The Strange 
Love of Martha Ivers’’ 
was filmed. Has had 
magazine and radio suc- 
cess. He had never sold 
a manuscript when he 
started studying with 
Frederick Palmer. 


A school boy can understand every 

paragraph, chart, diagram; every story 
dissection and analysis is as clear as crys- 
tal, yet so profound that a seasoned pro- 
fessional may make profitable use of the 
entére course. 
Employing dynamic psychology, Frederick 
Palmer and his brilliant staff of associates 
guide student members to success in an 
enthralling manner. 











DEL RAYBURN 


During a little over two 
years he has sold 95% 
of all stories submitted 
to over ten magazines; 
all but two have been 
featured on cover. He 
had never sold, before 
becoming a Storycrafter. 


For more complete information, send the 
coupon for your copy of the informative 
and beautifully illustrated brochure, “Your 
Writing Career,” a complimentary copy of 
study Division No. 1 and_ Frederick 
Palmer’s scientific Creative Talent and 
Aptitude Test, all free of charge. 


INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G. |. OFFER 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 














“YOUR WRITING Dept. 4-W, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
CAREER" Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE 
TEST, Ist STUDY DIVISION, and details of short- 
(beautifully illustrated story writing course. 
free brochure) 
contains a straight-from- Name 


the-shoulder discussion of 
new and increasing op- 
portunities for writers. . . 
signed statements by fa- 
mous authors. This may City or R.F.D 
be as priceless to you as : E 
as it has been to others. 


Address 





State Zone 
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HELEN R. GIRVIN AGENCY 
Founder-Director Los Angeles Book and 
Author Club Offers 
Expert Advice and Service 


Through our Literary Editor and Critic. Complete and 
comprehensive criticism and advice will be mailed 
promptly. $2.50 up to 2000 words; $5.00 script up to 
5000 words; $1.00 for each thousand words from 5000 
to 15,000. Special rates on longer manuscripts or books. 
ane your mss. with money order or Cashier’s 
check, 


ADDRESS: 8853 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 





























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat Prompt Accurate Service 
One Carbon Copy If Desired 
50c Per Thousand Words 


JUNE TAYLOR 
100-14 39th Ave., Corona, L. I., N. Y. 











YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 











these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with F Thongs useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, F; 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, 

























NEW RADIO WRITERS! 


We are starting our Apprentice 
Writer Group for the coming 
year. A limited number of tal- 
ented newcomers will be consid- 
ered. One of our clients wrote, 
“I’m indeed sorry that I could 
not have been taught radio play- 
writing by you in the begin- 
ning.” (Name on request. ) 
Don’t be like this writer. Apply 
now by sending samples.of your 
creative work and letter about 
yourself. 


BENTEL AGENCY 


SCOTT CARLETON, Editor 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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legislation if he were elected : 

“Therefore, be it resolved in the interest 
of the public and the workers in the 
theatre, New York City shall embark upon 
a three-fold program : 


“1. New York shall set up a Cultural 
Authority similar to the Port Authority of 
New York City, whose functions shall be to 
survey, to plan and to execute a building 
program and to create a cultural program 
for New York City. 

“2. New York City shall begin surveying 
the area of West Central Park between 59 
and 69 Streets to plan building 20 theatres, 
owned by the city and leased to temporary 
tenants. 


To immediately appropriate 425 
thousand dollars for the following project: 


“(a) Remodel the basements of .10 li- 
braries or settlement houses 
throughout the city to provide 
200-seat theatre-auditoriums for 
free stage plays, concerts, etc., to 
spread cultural activities in each 
neighborhood. Cost of remodeling 
total $100,000. 


“(b) Each neighborhood theatre to be 
staffed by ten actors, and three 
technicians, each receiving an an- 
nual contract of $2,000. Total cost 
$260,000. 


“(c) A technical research staff to in- 
vestigate the potentiality of cul- 
tural expansion in New York City. 
Five researchers at $5,000 per year, 


total $25,000. 


“(d) Four .permanent members of the 
Cultural Authorities to receive 
$10,000 per annum each, total 
$40,000.” 


Connolly was elected by the combined 
Democratic Party and American Labor 
Party vote, a total of 76,000 people voting 
for him. All the famous people in the 
theatre endorsed him, signed petitions and 
resolutions urging him to be elected. This 
bill is now on its way to becoming a law. 

Some day the national government will 
pass a corresponding bill. Meantime, 
theatre artists in individual cities and states 
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BOOK 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
Ali are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


of over a@ score of publishers’ book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Se eee ers $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right. . . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

gE Ee ee eee 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary . LB 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

OR ere: 2.50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 

A Manual of Copyright 

Practice ; a6 a ae: a 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Art arid Technique of writing 
Poetry 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
3. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell , 

The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull : 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Pointers on Playwriting........ 2.00 

Josephina Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 

Radio Dictionary ............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 

0 EE Pe eee 

Ralph Rogers 

More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 








36 Dramatic Situations..........$2.00 


Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child eee ‘ 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot........ 
Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused 
james Toung 


. 2.00 


. 1.25 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets...... 2.00 
Will Herman 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing . 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell . 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 1.50 
Foy Evans 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash House Lingo. . |) 
Western Words ............... 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators..... 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 
Making ae oy NG a aeuew es 1.00 
Cc. W. 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article.... 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 


Harrington 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


Writers 1946 Year Book........$ .50 
1946 Photo Almanac........... 1.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 

. Maren Elwood 

Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

Mystery Fiction .. 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice ............... $00 
Alfred Dashiel 

EE CE co cleniccun eweae.t 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 

- Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here’s How............ 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Modern Criminal Investigation 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Writing Novels to Sell . 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel........... 3.00 
jack Woodford 

How to Write for Money...... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank........,. 3.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, ou 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books pre 


a cc wine vo cba ad baUON oeaU SHEED Iss 6008 b NU RONG SueNbS b4ce= SRO aNE 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
MN en eth Je ae cu mawdeseas tanbe ores pe OP ak > eaten 
ME ndctndaa rem tame see wee 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook EE eee ee State 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POETRY 


: Incorporated m 
The only incorporated: school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A.B., Director 
87 River Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 

















? A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
) for Authors 


§ We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
, book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
) The William-Frederick Press 

) Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

) 313 West 35th St. 





New York 1, N. Y. 








Fiction writer currently published in best 
large-circulation magazines will try to tell 
you how your writing can be made salable 
—if it can be—and, if not, why not. Write 
to me at Box 147, 


VICTORY CENTER POST OFFICE 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


.. neatly, accurately. 40c per thousand 
words. Free carbon, flat mailing. Poems 
20c, six for one dollar. 


LOUISE WHITNEY 
292 Roxbury Street 


CASH PROFITS! 


SELL OUR BOOKS BY MAIL! 

SALABLE SAMPLE & WHOLESALE PRICES, 
25cl OR SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE 
BOOKALOGUES! 


ENTERPRISES 
SPRING VALLEY 1, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
agers, Business, Professional men, women use 
pho-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
s in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it se fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes, Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others estab!ishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
lors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handlin suageete 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
ing tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 

lien, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
a) training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
3] less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over, Address A. 1. G.A.Inc., 202 Noel, Missouri. 





Roxbury, Mass. 
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can help start matters locally. 

Incidentally, Virginia became the first 
state to subsidize theatre in this country 
this year when it passed a $10,000 annual 
grant for the Barter Theatre in Abington, 
Virginia. This theatre became famous in 
the depression years of the early 30’s when 
it traded theatre tickets for baskets of 
vegetables and fruits after ten years of 
crusading for government subsidy. Robert 
Porterfield, its director, got the bill passed 
by the State Legislature. In return the 
Barter Theatre tours its productions all 
over Virginia, the first time in history that 
Virginians all over the state have had the 
opportunity to see “round” actors. 


* * * 


As we’ve mentioned here before, there 
are almost 500 producers in New York that 
have offices, telephones and secretaries, All 
of them are busy looking for plays. In 1927 
they produced 270 plays on Broadway. 
In 1944, 92; in 1945, 79. This year they 
will produce about 50 or 60 new plays, 

Besides this 500, there are another 3,000, 
we would estimate, who are reading scripts 
because they are able to produce shows. 
Sometimes, when we consider them re- 
liable, or pofentially financed, we print 
their names. 

This time we'd like to list the people 
most likely to produce plays: the directors, 
especially the young men who have a 
record of experimental productions or 
summer theatre activity. The following 
people are good prospects for a playwright. 
They are eager to find scripts, they care- 
fully and quickly read your play; they are 
not callous, defeated or money-mad. They 
are young and fresh and are not cursed 
with that “commercial” disease. If they 
like your script they become director, pro- 
ducer, agent, nurse, and collaborator all in 
one. 

The hope of the theatre has more in 
these artists than in any other group of 
people in the theatre, we feel. 

Harry Altner, 61 Park Ave. 

Leonard Altobell, c/o H. C. Blaney, 68 
W. 101st St. 

Don Appel, 160 Wilson St., Brooklyn. 
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Howard Cordery, 


Bronx. 
Jose Ferrar, c/o Arthur Friend, 1270 
Sixth Ave. 
Peter Frye, 324 W. 56th St. 
Michael Gordon, 322 W. 72nd St. 
Mitchell Grayson, 234 34th St. (Also 


ABC Network. ) 
Dennis Gurney, 
57th St. 
Moe Hack, 815 W. 181st St. 


Roy Hargrove, c/o Mike Todd, 10 W. 


56th St. 
Brad Hatton, 140 E. 46th St. 
Mark Hess, 4 E. 12th St. 
Mary Hunter, 7 E. 54th St. 
Orin Jannings, 108 Greenwich Ave. 
Garson Kanin, 115 E. 54th St. 
Harold Kennedy, Webster Hotel. 
Alexander Kirkland, 545 Fifth Ave. 
Richard Krollmar, 229 W. 42nd St. 
Jessie Royce Landis, 24 W. 55th St. 
Rusty Lane, 10 Sniffen Court. 
Canada Lee, 555 Edgecomb Ave. 
Philip Loeb, 55th St. and 7th Ave. 
David Lowe, 30 Rock PI. 
Norman MacDonald, 105 W. 43rd St. 
Sanford Meisner, 150 W. 55th St. 
Frank Merlin, 120 W. 48th St. 


Irving Palmer. 1251 Grant Ave., Bronx. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 


Anthony Parella, 
47th St. 

Wendell Phillips. 

Charles Polacheck, 112 Waverly Pl. 

Ted Post, 1547 Pitkin Ave. 

Ben Ross, 7 W. 92nd St. 

Robert Ross, 433 E. 51st St. 

James Russo, 301 E. 61st St. 

Gerald Savory, 125 E. 57th St. 

Al Saxe, 319 E. 24th St. 


Arthur Sircom, 35-25 7th, Jackson Hts. 


Everett Sloane, Central Park West. 

Joanna Strauss, 
ers. 

Tomi Tomasone, 168 Madison Ave. 


Shepard Traube, 152 W. 42nd St., Rm 


1330. 


Day Tuttle, 16 Glenwood Rd., Scarsdale. 


Brett Warren, 110 Christopher St. 


720 Tinton Ave., 


c/o Blackfriars, 320 W. 


c/o Provincetown Play- 
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| HAVE 


editors for short shorts, short 
series of all lengths, books, articles, etc. Been selling 
18 years. How long before I get your stuff? Reading 
fee: $1, first 1,000 words; 50c each 1,000 extra. 10% on 


sales. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 


Written requests from 


Danville, Il. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft =e gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for yea 


25 9x12 and 25 04 x 12% eScccccees “= 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11........++-. 1.00 
32 6x9 and 32 6% x 9% eoseeveneens 1.00 


Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two and for 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ Books bought, sold, ren . 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since '35. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist 
40c—1000 words 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 











HAPPINESS 


Millions seek happiness, but very few find it. 
Would you like to know the secret of the success 


| of these few? Send 25c for a copy of INTO THE | 


SUN. Its reading can change the entire course | 
of your life. Address Dept. W-1. 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Box 586 Ramona, Gaiit. 


SONGWRITERS 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. .You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist, with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 


details. Do It Now! 
CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-23 P.O. Box 670 


Beverly Hills, California 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By giving them universal quality. So love poetry you can 
write it. Be fair to yourself. Learn e laws of the art. Get 
our Tripple Method and eur scientific approach. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help you; then write your- 
self to profit and fame. 


We also Criticise Manuscripts and Review Books. 
Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 














CAN WE KNOW 
OUR PAST LIVES? 


Does personality survive death? Do experi- 
ences of past lives cling to our consciousness 
—as the scent ofa flower lingers on? There are 
mistakes you could avoid—things you could 
do differently—if you could be certain. Have 
you felt strangely unlike yourself—more like 
someone else—with different inclinations and 
personality? Do new places and faces seem 
oddly familiar? 


THIS Fre BOOK TELLS 


Do not let hypocrisy and prejudice deny you 
the truth about yourself. You can live miore 
fully, ws bom , 1f you use all the Cosmic 
powers and faculties of your being. Write the 
Rosicrucians (not a religion) for a free copy of 
book;‘The Mastery of Life.” Address scribe: B HE. 


Fhe ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (A4.M.0.R.C) CALIF. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 





By Frank A. Dickson 
FOR FEBRUARY 


1. STORIES OF LOCAL AND 
STATE EVENTS WHOSE ANNIVER- 
SARIES FALL DURINGTHIS 
MONTH, AS RELATED BY OLD- 
TIMERS OR HISTORIANS. Are any 
relics or principals available? Will there be 
any anniversary observances? 


2. GROUNDHOG DAY. A local citi- 
zen with a large number of pets, including 
a groundhog; what they eat and their 
habits. Slant: Animals and their relation- 
ship with the weather, as the polar bear in 
frigid climate. Unload this on an animal or 
nature magazine. 


3. THEFTS FROM HOSPITALS IN 
YOUR CITY. Articles most commonly 
missed by the institutions; keeping check 
on the hundreds of items; chief woes of the 
nurses. 


4, MEMBERS: OF THE CABINET 
OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 
AND THEIR FATE FOLLOWING THE 
COLLAPSE OF THEIR CAUSE. Anni- 
versary angle: The Confederacy was 
formed on this day in 1861, with delegates 
from six states—South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida—meeting at Montgomery. 


5. ACTORS WHO ARE WELL 
KNOWN AS ATHLETES. Slant: -How 
participation in sports keeps them in tip- 
top shape for their roles and thus prolongs 
their career. Favorite forms of recreation. 
Champions in sports who turn to the stage 
and the movies, A_ sports publication 
should snap up this. 
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6. THE DIETICIAN AT THE CITY 


JAIL. Arranging the menu from 


day and preparing the food; cost of the 
meals, Feasts on special days, as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, Any food strikes by 


prisoners ? 


7. THE COUNTIES WITH THE 
HIGHEST AND THE LOWEST BIRTH- 
RATE IN YOUR STATE. Cities in the 
same classification. Comparison with the 
death rate. Contact the state health de- 4 


partment. 


8. A VISIT TO A SNAKE FARM. 
nakes by biologi- 
ind scientifie in- 
ested in medical 
research, as well as zoos and carnivals. 
Subduing a reptile; handling poisonous 
snakes. This is material for a general maga- 


Slant: The demar 
cal supply houses, 
stitutions primarily 


zine. 


9. LATEST ADVANCES IN 
WEATHER FORECASTING. Tie in the 
fact that the United States Weather Bureau 
came into existence on February 9, 1870. 


Decemser, 1946 
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day to 


REJECTED 


eminently satisfactory. 


to correct them. 


WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 


MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 


If you have never before patronized the 

















Slant: War developments that have im- 
proved forecasting. The equipment of the 
local weather bureau. Don’t overlook a 


juvenile magazine with this. 


10. NICKNAMES OF MAYORS IN 


Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 








YOUR STATE. Derivation. of the nick- 
names, Nicknames of the chief executives’ 


able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 







children. 


11. THE YOUNGEST SECRETAR- 
IES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
WHICH DEPART- 


AGRICULTURE, 


you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 













MENT WAS CREATED ON THIS DAY 
IN 1889. Their. agricultural background. 


The rates for a complete constructive 





The history of the department. Here is a 


“natural” for an agricultural magazine. 


12. THE GRAVES OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S PARENTS AND THE UP- 
KEEP. The parents of other Presidents and 


criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 














their final resting places. 


Free report on novels. 





TYPING WANTED 


years of experience can help you. 
48¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street 





Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper a 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 


Arlington, Virginia 


Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


22 East 12th St., 








WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














WRITER’s  DIGEsT 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


, 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now seli- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


2 
Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't: like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


13. SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN YOUR 
CITY. The librarians. Recent additions to 
the libraries in the way of volumes; the 
quarters. 


14, THE LINGO OF AVIATORS. 
Get a local flier to explain trade talk. 
Latest expressions. 


15. LEADING WEDDING 
MONTHS. Let this be an interview with 
the probate judge and local ministers. 
Humorous stories about weddings. 


16. HOW CITIES IN YOUR STATE 
HAVE SOLVED THE PARKING 
PRQBLEM. Slant: How the shortage of 
parking space has posed a problem despite 
the slow production of cars. Installation of 
parking meters in many cities; revenue 
from them. 


17. EARLY USE OF THE SUB- 
MARINE AND ITS INVENTORS. To- 
day marks the eighty-second anniversary of 
the torpedoing of the “Housatonic,” the 
first ship to be sunk by a submarine, This 
occurred while the vessel was on blockade 
duty off Charleston, South Carolina, Get 
a magazine filler out of this. 


18. EXPERIENCES OF THE DESK 
OFFICER AT THE LOCAL POLICE 
STATION. Unusual calls received by him; 
odd requests for various kinds of informa- 
tion ; busiest hours. 


19. THE INCREASING USE OF 
AIRPLANES BY FARMERS. Slant: How- 
farmers have found the “flying machine” 
both useful and profitable in their opera- 
tions. Purposes served by light airplanes. 
Put this into the mail for an agricultural 
publication. 


20. FINANCIAL STATUS OF MOD- 
ERN EXPLORERS, AS OF ROBERT E. 
PEARY, WHO DIED ON FEBRUARY 
20, 1920. Cost of the explorers’ expeditions 
and the outstanding results of them. 


21. GUNS OF NOTED HUNTERS 
OF YOUR COUNTY. Pointers on fire- 
arms and also hunting. Record “bags” of 
the hunters. Hunting laws in the state and 
elsewhere. 


22. THE WEDDINGS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND OF OTHER 
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PRESIDENTS, The officiating ministers 
and other details. How long did the presi- 
dents court their wives? Their age at the 
time of marriage and their jobs. 

23. THE SHORTAGE OF MIN- 
ISTERS IN YOUR STATE. Slant: How 
aged preachers are carrying on in order to 
relieve the shortage. 

24. AN INTERVIEW WITH A SO- 
CIETY PHOTOGRAPHER. The knack 
of “shooting” society pictures; difficult as- 
signments. Taking wedding photos; nota- 
ble parties which the subject photographed. 

25. THE DEAN OF COUNTRY 
STORE OPERATORS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Present hardships, as scarcity 
of goods. Pleasures of running a country 
store, a gathering place for residents of the 
community. Slant: How the automobile 
and paved road have reduced the number 
of country stores and their profits. 

26. VETERAN MINISTERS OF 
YOUR COUNTY WHO HAVE BAP- 
TIZED AN UNUSUALLY LARGE 
NUMBER OF PERSONS. 

27. THE PRESENT POPULARITY 
OF HOME MOVIES LOCALLY. See 
camera dealers, Facts about amateur movie 
making; trick photography. Slant: How 
local followers derive fun, thrills, and a 
permanent record of events in their hobby. 

28. THE HAND LANGUAGE. How 
the deaf and dumb of your city converse by 
the hands. The deaf and dumb alphabet 
and signs. Schools for such handicapped 
persons. Braille playing cards. 


CLARENCE ERGOOD—your mail re- 
turned. We have a check for you. Please 
communicate.—WRITER’s DicEsT. 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B, Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Beginners 
Only 


3S 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course | 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 

207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 

$2.50 postpaid, or send for circular. 
SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 

P. ©. Box 143 Phoenix, Ariz. 





SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. 45 cents per 1,000; 
35 cents over 10,000 words. Poetry, 1 cent a line— 
Lyrics, 20 cents apiece. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar. 


Carbon Copy Free—We PAY Return Postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Manager 
3676 South 5th, East Salt Lake City 5, Utah 





Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT us NO OBLIGATION 
yo to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned oar gd if focae unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR 


601 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angel 








5, Californi 

















TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them market able. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Shy via E. Kamerman and published by THE 
Ww RITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
in writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. ‘“‘This is an excellent and concise textbook 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
practical writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number, who wish to write.’’—The _— 
Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.50' 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 








DIGEST 


An Old Friend of the Family 
(Continued from page 19) 
My God, I thought. Famous people close 


up.... 
“Your bill,” the manager said the next 
morning, “is due..And all bills must be paid 


_when due.” 


I paid the bill. I caught a TWA plane 
west, hit Texas, swung through Old Mexico 
and walked with Pancho Villa’s widow 
through the patio of her 50-room house to 
the 1923 Dodge car, seived with bullet 
holes, that he was driving when they am- 
bushed him. 

I came home and went to work on the 
Post serial, which is now halfway done. 
Fifteen years. I’ve still got the seventh 
grade education. My income this year will 
be about $12,000, mostly from pulp. 

I wonder what the hell ever became of 
the Frederick Stokes outfit? 





Interviews 
Sir: 

We are interested in securing articles based 
on interviews with employers having - Treasury 
approved Profit Sharing and Pension Plans. 
There are about 10,000 such plans in operation 
in the United States. 

We wish comments.regarding the reaction of 
employees and whether or not retirement pro- 
grams stimulate morale and productivity. Length 
should be 500 to 1,000 words. We pay one cent 
to three cents a word depending upon quality. 

CuHar_eEs D. Spencer, Editor. 
Employee Benefit Plan Review 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illionis. 





Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
prompitness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52, Strathmere, New Jersey 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popu- 
lar markets. - Markets are also wide open for all 
types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and 
verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; serials and novels,$10; articles and 
‘columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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@ECHOES OF YESTERDAY 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


|e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 
st 15). words exci and supplies them FOREVER AND 


least 
setting could be, sim Ne two ~—_ alike and 


wy simpler =, opera simply 
0 puree 24 au. have yg CO. 
WORKABLE. P BACTICAL PLOT . ae FOR ise, 
not merely eutline, a setting 
ora jumble a words or aeuee 
Beware of imitations. PRICE $1.00 


°e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fuadamestals of story heasive 
workable biueprint of oo to bail ostabie stories. 


PRICE $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will - you 
Eeatocet your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid 

1. The Nature of the Short $ 

2. tory Plots and Their 
of the Short soy — the Pict. 


. Life Characteriza' seategen ous 
be The "Becential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
3 Doubts, Ete. 








e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 
A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
the valle 4 freee of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. =e -_ OF THE ‘*PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c. 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00  postpuia 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


DETECTIVE- 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 


GROUP" STORY. 
including analysie of one of my own published 
“quality” stories. Shows how yeu must handie 
oe if pon wigh to sell to the “‘quality”’ pond tod 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originalty published in Woman's 
xn . Sane ith step-by-step sadlpele. 
ice ac. 
WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














Perhaps the most welcome letters in my daily mail 
are these from former clients whom I was able to 
start on the road to success, letters from men and 
women now suceessful authors, or who have secured 
staff positions in magazine offices, publishing houses, 
and motion picture studios; and it ahways gives me 
a thrill to think back over the work we did together 
and the problems through which we struggled in those 
far-off days. For I know a good deal about the 
writers who come to me, often after unsuccessfully 
working with others; I am told the reasons why 
literary success is vitally important; I know just what 
that success means to them. 

Here is one such letter, from an old client who is 
now the presiding editorial genius of a great pub- 
lishing house: 


“Mr. ————— has sent me your criticism of his 
maiden effort. I suppose he told you that I suggested 
he write you ; I should like to see him produce a read- 
able book. . . . In reading your instructions to him, 
I am reminded of the years in the past when I sent 
you scripts to be criticized and you were always a 
good critic and I was a pretty bum writer. . . . About 
seven years ago I was asked to take this jeb.” 


After my 25 years in this work, I find my old 
clients’ stories and articles in virtually all the maga- 
zines, their novels and non-fiction books in the li- 
braries, their stories on screen and radio, with new 
clients breaking in all the time. If YOU want to 
emulate their success, be very sure you receive the 
kind of help which causes my clients to write me 
letters like the following, which came in today’s mail: 

“My copies have just arrived containing my story, 
revised according to your suggestions and sold the first 
time out.” (*) 

“THE TREASURE OF PAINTED MOUNTAIN” 
(dealt with in the Criticism and Sales Service), has 
been bought by Hilary Publishing Co. of England, 
and they have asked for another nevel, of which the 
final copy is now being made.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 


If YOU are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for my 44-page booklet “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
my work with writers, and my credentials both as 
an author and a literary critic. It also contains 
vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocket-book, and describes the CRITI- 
CISM AND SALES SERVICE and the PROFES- 
SIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which 
you should investigate. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author "'The Profit in Writing"’ ($3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); 


“Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 


"'Mistress of Spears’ ($2.50), etc 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 


What makes a plot? 


Most professionals could answer 
that question with a single word. 


“Conflict!” 


The book PLOTTO is one of the 
cleverest, most workmanlike 
means to place in front of a writer 
the various possible conflicts that 
make a plot. These different kinds 
of conflicts are ingeniously classi- 
fied for your instant use. Let's say 
you want a love story . .. a detec- 
tive story ... or an outdoor story. 
What kind of conflicts between 
characters, or between one of the 
elements of nature and a charac- 
ter, or between a character and 
his own soul will make that story 
move? PLOTTO gives you not one 
answer but hundreds on hun- 
dreds! The springboard for every 
story that will ever be written is 
there waiting in the pages of 
PLOTTO. 


The late William Wallace Cook 
devoted ten years of his life to 


Price 


the creation, writing and editing 
of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and profes- 
sional writers throughout the 
world either as a springboard and 
stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting 
bodily a complete, tight, well knit 
plot all ready to be written. 
PLOTTO contains an infinite num- 
ber of plots; more than there are 
combinations in a bridge deck, 
more than you have ever imag- 
ined could exist. All these plots 
are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed 
by the great, the near-great and 
the beginner throughout the liter- 
ary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today, and use 
and study it for 20 days. If you 
are not thrilled and excited by 
this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


$25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Established 1919 








